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FNTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, 


PE RHAPS you may remember, that in my Letter of Thanks 
to my. very worthy friends and conſtituents, upon the occaſion 
of their having conferred the honour of their choice upon me to 
ſerve them in the preſent parliament, I made uſe of the following 
worde, vi. Permit me to aſſure you, that it is my determined 
pur peſe to cultivate your confidence and eſteem 10 the utmoſt of 
% my power, by ſuch a mutual intercourſe with you as may convince 
you that I intend to keep up that connection, which, in the very idea 
/ repreſentation, ought to ſubſi} between the electors and the . 
elected: Theſe words wers not caſual or curſory. I forſaw, at 
that time, that a train of events, moſt important to the future 
greatneſs aud welfare. of this country, . was then juſt ireading 
on our heels. 

In this opinion of the then depending courſe of events, J did, at 
that time, reſerve in my own mind, the intention of laying before 
my conſtituents, any ſuch future ſlate and condition of the national 
concerns, as might appear to be of greater magnitude and importance 


than the ordinary courſe of public ' confiderations, which are com- 


mitted to the judgment of a repreſentative aſſembly, without requir- 
ing any ſpecial attention on the part of their conſtituents. I now 
think that the period of time is come, in which it is fit that our con- 
fituents ſhould be apprized of the very alarming ſtate of national 
affairs. Conſidering it therefore as a part of my public duty to 
put you ſpecially upon your guard, in any caſe of extraordinary 
importance, and being deſirous at the ſame time to explain to you, 
as to my much reſpected conſtituents, the motives of my own con. 
duct 


— 


if 8 | 
duc in parliament, I have taken the liberty to addreſs to you 
ſome Letters upon the American war. You will receive them in 
print ſoon after the receipt of this. T hope and truſt in the favour- 
able opinion of my conſtituents to believe me, when I aſſure them, 
that it always has been, and ever will be, my ſincere intention to execute 


the truſt which they have repoſed in me, according to the. beſt of um] 
abilities, with induſtry, vigilance and fidelity. | 
Jam, DRE 
With * greateſt reſpe& and conſideration, 
Gentlemen, 


Your mo/t obliged 5 
And faithful humble | ſervant,. 


BB, 


Lox pox, 
De 9. 37 JO» 
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N the preſent alarming ſituation of national affairs, I conſider it as a debt of public 
1 duty which I owe to you, to endeavour to lay before you ſome ſtate of the public 
concerns, in which, as one of the moſt important and reſpectable boroughs in this king- 
dom, you have 2 moſt material ſtake depending. I am moreover perſonally ſolicitous, to 
take an opportunity of giving to thoſe triends who have honored me with a parliamentary 
truſt, an early and explicit account, of my own conduct, during the laſt four years; a 
period, which has produced ſuch unexpected and momentous events. In this ſhort period 
ot tour years, by much the greateſt and molt encreaſing parts, of the Britiſh dominions are 

Joſt; The lives of many thouſands of our tellow-ſubjetts have been ſacrificed ; thirty or 

forty millions of national property have been thrown away; an hundred ſhips of force, and 
ncar an hundred thouſand men by ſea and land, are cut off from the force of this coun- 
try, at a time, when a war with the Houſe of Bourbon is brought upon us. We are 
come to a full and experimental conviction, of the folly and impracticability of the Ameri- 
can war. That chapter therefore is finally cloſed, by the total loſs of America, Here 
it is then, that I wiſh to make an appeal to my Conſtituents, and to explain to them, 
that J have in no degree been inſtrumental, or concurring in thoſe meaſures, which have 
produced theſe misfortunes. 

It is ſaid that ſhort accounts make long friends, for which reaſon it is, that I wiſh to 
diſcharge my mind to you now; with reſpect to what is paſt, and at the ſame time to- 
advertiſe you, of the alarming proſpect of your affairs, as being juſt upon the opening. 
of a war, with the Houſe of Bourbon joined to America. The inflexible obſtinacy of 
an Adminiſtration, who would hear no reaſon, and who have ſecreted every information 
from Parliament, and the Public, till the event too fatally proclaims itſelf, has waſted: 
your men and millions; has alienated your Colonies, and driven them into the arms of 
France; has not only brought you into a ſtate unprepared for war, againſt the natural 
enemies, and rivals of a country, but has conſumed your beſt reſources, previous to 
the outlet. If a miniſter of the Houſe of Bourbon had dictated every meaſure, that 
has been purſued for the laſt four years, he could not have deviſed a more ſyſtematical 
plan, for renewing with advantage to our rivals, the antient conteſt between us, of 
national greatneſs and power. What various events may await us, in the rene wal of . 

B b contelt, . 
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conteſt, no man can foreſee; But ſome conſequences are too plain not to be foreſeen. 
The millions which we have thrown away, and the taxes with which we have loaded 
ourſelves, and our poſterity, - muſt be doubled by other millions, and other taxes, added 
to accumulated pubtic debts, and declining credit. The deſtruction of thoſe men both 
by ſea and land, who have been ſacrificed ro death and captivity, together with thou- 
ſands more, who are at this moment cut off from our domeſtic ſtrength, muſt be ſup- 
Plied at home, by the beſt blood of this Country, who may perhaps be called upon, in 
their own perſons, to defend their native ſhores. Whatever future events of this 
kind, may be prepared for us, will all owe their origin, and will all be chargeable, to 
the account of the adviſers, and conductors, of this fatal American war. The money 
and men already conſumed, might have ſerved as a bulwark and defence, againſt any 
foreign wars, and what ſtill adds to the misfortune, is, that it is the folly, of having 
conſumed our reſources beforehand, and of having quarrelled with thoſe who might 
have been our beſt friends, which has brought foreign wars upon us. I know when the 


- farther demands of enormous taxes, and ſupplies, with the continued load of perſonal 


ſervice, and with all other burdens, and calamities of war, come upon us, that the 
deteſtation, and reſentment of the nation, will purſue the authors of the public diſ- 
treſs; and therefore I defire for one, to ſtand clear in the judgment of my country, 
and particularly in the opinion of my Conſtituents, as not having been acceſſary, or 
conſenting to any of the meaſures which have ſevered America from us; and which 
having cut off ſo great a proportion of our reſources, in men and money, by a civil 
war, with thoſe who once were our fellow ſubjects, has at length plunged us, into the 
general confuſion, and chances of foreign wars, in which, no man can give any pre- 
ſumptive, or definite calculation, of its coſt, or of its duration, and leaſt of all of 
the event. | 1 

I hope that I need not make any apology, for ſpeaking thus perſonally of myſelf, 
becauſe I am writing an addreſs to my Conſtituents, whoſe favour and good opinion, is 
every thing to me; but I wiſh to be underſtood, as not conſidering my perſonal vote or 
conduct, to be an object calling for a public diſcuſſion, but that having formed my own 
judgment upon the caſe, with a free and unbiaſſed mind, and having been ſupported, 
and ſtrengthened in that judgment, by the opinions and public arguments, of many 
perſons of the higheſt charaQer, for abilities, integrity, and experience, who have uni- 
tormly oppoſed the principles, and continuation of the American war, I have acted with 
them ; and therefore, it is upon the arguments, of their juſtification to the public, that 


1 wiſh to reſt my claim, to the confidence and good will, of my Conſtituents. Having 


premiſed thus much, I ſhall enter a little, into the general arguments, in the caſe before 
us, becauſe, although the vindication, of a private individual, may be a trivial conſi- 
deration to the public, yet it is not ſo with great bodies, and parties of men, acting in 
the public eye, and claiming the firſt rank, and importance in their county. The public 
ought to know, who thoſe men are, who have driven their country to the brink of ruin, 
who have diſdained all temperate counſel, who have vilified every prudent ſuggeſtion, and 
the authors of them ; They ought likewiſe to know, the principles upon which other 


men, have adviſed meaſures of diſcretion, and ſafety. The difference, may perhapsbe 
nothing leſs, than the very exiſtence, or. deſtruction of the State. | 


"That | 
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| That America was ours at this opening of the firſt ſeſſion of the preſent parliament, is 
as undoubtedly true, as it is now true, that it is no longer ſo. The American diſputes, 
| doubtleſs had their foundation a long time antecedent to that period. But this is nothing 
to the preſent queſtion, by whoſe advice, and by what meaſures, America has been 
ſevered from us; for at the beginning of the preſent parliament, America not only 
was ours, but might have been retained in unity and affection to us, if meaſures, the 
reverſe of thoſe which have taken place, had been followed. Since that time, two pe- 
titions from America, offering to remain atracked to this country upon the terms which 
exiſted between us in the year 1763, have both been rejected. Therefore conciliatory 
terms, and a return to the ſtate of 1763, might ſtill have retained them ours; but war with 
America and not conciliation, was predetermined before the election of this preſent par- 
liament; and indeed it has been avowed, that the diſſolution of the late parliament, and 
the election of a new one, a twelvemonth before the expected term, was a preparatory ſtep 
to coercive meaſures with America. Here it is that the two roads divide. Whatever 
deceptions may have been uſed, or whatever pretexts may have been held out, coercion 
and not conciliation, was, from the very firſt, the ſecret and adopted plan, and has been 
ſyſtematically and inflexibly purſued ever ſince. 
Il will now ſtate to you in order, the proceedings of the ſeveral ſeſſions of this preſent 
parliament; and ſhall begin with that ſyſtem of fallacies and pretexts, which were art- 
fully held out to the public, in the firſt ſeſſion, to lead them inſenſibly into the adoption 
of coercive meaſures, and thereby to lay the foundation of the American war. | 

The firſt ſeſſion of this parliament began on the 29th of November 1774, and ended 
on the 26th of May 1775. 

The higheſt authority of government was made uſe of, to inculcate opinions, which 
when put to the teſt, have proved totally unfounded ; we were told, that the diſturbances 
in America, were only the tumults of a deluded mob, miſled by a few deſigning per- 
ſons; that the appearance of a flight military force, to ſuſtain the civil power, would 
ſoon quell all diſturbance ; and that as ſoon as the King's ſtandard was ſet up in America, 
the whole country would flock to it, in ſupport of the meaſures of the Adminiſtration, 
and of their avowed principles of government. However improbable it was in itſelf, 
to ſuppoſe that thirteen provinces ſhould riſe like one man, and join a military force, in 
ſupport of the miniſterial claims, of taxing without repreſentation, of blocking up 
harbours, and confiſcating charters unheard, of garbling juries, and penſioning Judges 
during pleaſure, with a long liſt of other complaints, ſtiled by Miniſters pretended griev- 
ances; yet all this was confidently aſſerted, in the declarations of Miniſters in Parlia- 
ment, who were in poſſeſſion, of the moſt authentic correſpondencies with the ſeveral 
provinces in America. Parliament and the public gave credit to their authority, and aſ- 
ſertions; and acted upon their preſumption of their proving true. We were told, that 
the Americans were totally unarmed, and unprepared, (and with the moſt inſolent con- 
tempt of their courage,) that five hundred men with whips, would drive all America be- 
fore them. The expence likewiſe of the undertaking was treated as trifling, or next to 
nothing. If you were to give credit to the firſt reſolutions of parliament, upon this 
head, the expence was to be leſs than nothing ; the number of ſeamen was reduced, to a 
lower eſtabliſhment, than they had been at for the four preceding years; a vote ra 

three 
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three ſhilling Jand-cax 9 was paſſed before Chriſtmas in the firſt ſeſſion, though the bill 
was not brought in till after the holidays; this proceeding can admit but of one con- 
ſtruction, viz. to ſooth the landed gentlemen, in an early and unſuſpected ſtate of the 
buſineſs, into a confidential adoption of the miniſterial ſyſtem, by throwing out falla- 
cious aſſurances beforehand, that no additional expence ſhould fall upon them. To car- 
ry on the deception out of doors, a million of the national debt was paid off, out of the 
ſupplies of the firſt ſeſſions ; though in the ſame breath, we paſſed a vote of credit to 
the King, upon which a debt of double that ſum was incurred, in the very ſame year. 
Official aſſurances have likewiſe been thrown out from time to time, of the good faith 
and forbearance of foreign courts, which have been calculated likewiſe, to lead us into 
the ſnare, as they came from perſons who had every means of information, and who 
ought not to have been credulous. However a parliament always compliant with the 
ſenſe of the Miniſter, and a deceived public, have unfortunately for us, all been over- 
reached into the adoption of the war, under theſe fallacies. | 

The contrary to all theſe fallacies was repreſented, and urged in argument, by the op- 
poſers of the American war. The fatal effects of a civil war with our Colonies. upon 
our trade, manufactures, finances, public credit, external ſtrength, and internal proſperity, 
were ſtated over and over. When the three ſhilling land-tax was voted, the country 
gentlemen were reminded, that in all probability this would be the laſt year, in which 
they would ever' have the land-tax, as low as three ſhillings in the pound ; and that they 
were craftily lead, into a concurrence with the war, becauſe they were not in the firſt in- 
ſtance, to bear any part of the burden. The final interference of foreign powers, was 
univerſally foretold, by every oppoſer of the American war, but all theſe warnings were 
of no avail. The Miniſtry had by artful miſrepreſentations, and pretexts, got the ear 
of parliament, and carried every thing before them 3 contemning every Wor re of 
prudence and reaſon. 

Many propoſitions of conciliation were in this ſeſſion made in both Houſes of Par- 
liament, but they were all over-ruled. The late Earl of Chatham on the 20th of 
January 1773, moved That an humble addreſs be preſented tohis Majeſty, that in or- 
«« der to open the way towards an happy ſettlement of the dangerous troubles in Ame- 
ic rica by beginning to allay ferments and ſoften animoſities there, immediate orders 
„ might be ſent for the removal of the forces from Boſton ;”* to this he added on the 
1ſt of February 1775, another propoſition of A proviſional act for ſetiling the 
« troubles in America, and for aſſerting the ſupreme legiſlative authority and ſuperin- 
« tending power of Great Britain over her Colonies;” theſe motions were treated with 
very little reſpect, more eſpecially conſidering the importance of the matters, and the 
great name and approved merits of the noble author. The conciliatory bill was not 
ſuffered to lie upon the table of the Houſe of Lords. | 

The following is a copy of that bill : 2 | 

« Whereas, by an act 6 Geo. III. it is declared, that parliament ling full power and 
authority to make laws and ftatutes to bind the people of the Colonies, in all caſes 
« whatſoever. And whereas reiterated complaints and moſt dangerous diſorders have 

grown, touching the right of taxation claimed and exerciſed over America; to the 
« diſturbance of peace and good order there, and to the actual interruption of the due 


«© intercourſe 
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<< intercourſe from Great Britain and Ireland to the Colonies; deeply affecting the navi- 
« gation, trade and manufactures of this kingdom, and of Ireland, and announcing 
« farther interruption of all exports from the ſaid Colonies to Great Britain, Ireland, 
« and the Britiſh iflands in America. Now for the prevention of thoſe ruinous mif- 
* chiefs, and in order to an equitable, honourable and laſting ſettlement of claims not 
c ſufficiently aſcertained and circumſcribed. May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 
< that it may be declared, and be it declared, by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by 
and with the conſent of the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and Commons in this pre- 
t ſent parliament aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, that the Colonies of 
America have been, are, and of right ought to be, dependent upon the imperial 
„ crown of Great Britain, and ſubordinate unto the Britiſh Parliament; and that the 
« King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the Lords Spi- 
< ritual and Temporal, and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, had, hath, and of right 
© ought to have, full power and authority to make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient force 
* and validity to bind the people of the Britiſh Colonies in America, in all matters 
* touching the general weal of the whole dominion of the imperial Crown of Great 
„ Britain, and beyond the competency of the loeal repreſentative of a diſtin& colony; 
and moſt eſpecially an indubitable and indiſpenſible right to make and ordain laws, for 
regulating navigation and trade throughout the complicated ſyſtem of Britiſh com- 
«© merce ; the deep policy of ſuch prudent acts upholding the guardian navy of the 
& whole Britiſh empire: and that all ſubjects in the Colonies are bound in duty and allegi- 
« ance duly to recognize and obey (and they are hereby required ſo to do) the ſupreme 
& legiſlative authority and ſuperintending power of the Parliament of Great Britain, as 
* aforeſaid. | 
« And whereas, in a petition from America to his Majefty, it has been repreſented, 
© that the keeping a ſtanding army within any of the Colonies, in time of peace, 
'«. without conſent of the reſpective provincial aſſembly there, is againſt law: be it 
« declared by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent 
<« of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in this preſent Parliament aſ- 
« ſembled, that the declaration of right, at the ever glorious revolution, namely, that 
< the raiſing and keeping a ſtanding army within the kingdom, in time of peace, unleſs 
<« it be by conſent of parliament, is againſt law,” having reference only to the conſent 
<« of the parliament of Great Britain, the legal, conſtitutional, and hitherto unqueſtioned 
«© prerogative of the crown, to ſend any part of ſuch army, ſo lawfully kept, to any of 
% the Britiſh dominions and poſſeſſions, whether in America or elſewhere, as his Majeſ- 
<« ty, in the due care of his ſubjects, may judge neceſſary for the ſecurity and protection 
„ of the ſame, cannot be rendered dependent upon the conſent of a provincial aſſembly 
< jn the Colonies, without a moſt dangerous innovation and derogation from the dignity 
« of the imperial Crown of Great Britain. Nevertheleſs, in order to quiet and diſpel 
« jealouſies and fears, be it hereby declared, that no military force, however raiſed and 
«© kept according to law, can ever be lawfully employed to violate and deſtroy the juſt 
« rights of the people. | | 
«© Moreover in order to remove for ever, all cauſes of pernicious diſcords, and in due 


« contemplation of the vaſt increaſe of poſſeſſions and population in the Colonies ; and 
„ having 


3 


* Faving at heart to render the condition of ſo great a body of induſtrious ſubjects there, 

more and more happy, by the ſacredneſs of property, and of perſonal liberty; and of 

* more extenſive and laſting utility to the parent kingdom by indifſoluble ties of mutual 

« affection, confidence, trade and reciprocal benefits; be it declared and enacted by the 

| King's molt excellent Majefty, by and with the advice and confent of the Lords Spiri- 

] * tual and Temporal, and Commons in this preſent Pacliament aſſembled ; and it is here- 

« by declared and enacted, by the authority of the ſame, that no tallage, tax, or other 

charge for his Majefty's revenue, ſhall be commanded or levied from Britiſh freemen in 

America, without common conſent, by act of provincial aſſembly there, duly convened 

0 4 for that purpoſe. | „ 

% And it is hereby further declared and enacted, by the King's moſt excellent 
„ Majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, 
that it ſhall and may be lawful for delegates from the reſpective provinces, lately aſ- 
<« ſembled. at Philadelphia, to meet in general Congreſs at the faid Philadelphia, on the 
„ ninth day of May next enſuing, in order then and there to take into conſideration the 
-making due recognition of the ſupreme legiſlative authority and ſuperintending pow- 
er of Parliament over the Colonies, as aforeſaid, and moreover, may it pleaſe your 
«© molt excellent Majeſty, that the ſaid delegates to be in Congreſs aſſembled in manner 
aforeſaid, may be required, and the ſame are hereby required, by the King's Majeſty 
fitting in his Parliament, to take into conſideration, (over and above the uſual charge 
for ſupport of civil government in the reſpeCtive colonies) the making a free grant to 
the King, his heirs and ſucceſſors, of a certain perpetual revenue, ſubject to the diſ- 
* poſition of the Britiſh Parliament, to be by them appropriated; as they in their wiſ- 
dom ſhall judge fit, to the alleviation of the national debt: no doubt being had, but 
the juſt, free aid will be in ſuch honourable proportion, as may ſeem meet and be- 
coming from great and flouriſhing Colonies towards a parent- country, labouring under 
the heavieſt burthens, (which in no inconſiderable part) have been willingly taken up- 
« on ourſelves and poſterity, to the defence, extention, and proſperity of the Colonies. 
And to.this great end, be it further hereby declared and enacted, that the general 
“ Congreſs (to meet at Philadelphia as aforeſaid) ſhall be and is hereby authorized and 
« impowered, (the delegates compoſing the ſame being firſt ſufficiently furniſhed with 
powers from their reſpective provinces for this purpoſe) to adjuſt and fix their par- 
« titions and quotas of the ſeveral charges to be borne by each province. reſpectively, 
* towards the general contributary ſupply ; and this in ſuch fair and equitable meaſure 
| as may beſt ſuit the abilities and conveniences of all. Provided always, that the pow. 
ers. for fixing the ſaid quotas, hereby given to the delegates from the old provinces 
s compoſing the Congreſs, ſhall not extend to the new provinces of Eaft and Weſt Flo- 
«. rida, Georgia, Nova Scotia, St. John's and Canada; the circumſtances and abilities 
of the ſaid provinces being reſerved for the wiſdom of Parliament in their due time. 
« Andin order to afford neceſſary time for mature deliberation in America, be it hereby 
declared, that the provifions for aſcertaining and fixing the exerciſe of the right of 
taxation in the. colonies, as agreed and expreſſed by this preſent act, ſhall not · be in 
force, or have any operation, until the delegates to be in Congreſs aſſembled, ſuffici- 
DS | & entiy 
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1 ently authoriſed and empowered by their reſpective provinces to this end, ſhall, as an 


i indiſpenſible condition, have duly recognized the ſupreme legiſlative authority and ſu- 
« perintending power of the Parliament of Great Britain over the Colonies, as afore- 
« ſaid, Always underſtood, that a free grant of an aid as here before required and ex- 
<« pected from the Colonies, is not to be confidered as a condition of redreſs : but as a 
* juſt teſtimony of their affection. 26 
„And whereas divers acts of parliament have been humbly repreſented in a po: 
tition to his Majeſty from America, to have been. found: grievous, in: whole or 
in part, to the ſubjects of the Colonies, to be hereby declared, by the King's 
moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, and Commons in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, and by the 
authority of the ſame, that the powers of admiralty and vice-admiraly courts in 
America, ſhall be reſtrained within their antient limits, and the trial by jury, in all 
civil caſes, where the ſame may have been aboliſhed, reſtored; and that no ſubject in 
America ſhall in capital caſes, be liable to be indifted and tried for the ſame, in any 
place out of the province, wherein ſuch offence ſhall be alledged to have been com- 
mitted; nor be deprived of a trial of his peers of the vicinage; - nor ſhall it be lawful 
to ſend perſons indicted for murder, in any province of America, to another colony, 
or to Great Britain for trial. And it is hereby declared and enacted, by the authority 
« aforeſaid, that all and every the ſame acts, or ſo much. thereof as are repreſented to 
< have. been found grievous, namely, the. ſeveral acts of the 4 Geo. III. ch. 15, and 
ch. 34, 5 Geo. III. ch. 25, 6 Geo. III. ch. 52, 7 Geo. III. ch. 4, and ch. 46, 
8 Geo, III. ch. 22, 12 Geo. III. ch. 24, with the three acts, for ſtopping the port 
and blocking up the harbour of Boſton, for altering the charter and government of 
% Maſſachuſets Bay, and that entitled, An act for the better adminiftration of juf- 
«« tice, &c.” Alſo, the act for regulating the government of Quebec, and the act, 
«© paſſed in the ſame ſeſſions, relating to the quarters of ſoldiers, ſhall be, and are here- 
by ſuſpended, and not to have effect or execution, from the date of this act. And be 
it / moreover hereby declared and enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that all and every 
the before recited acts, or the parts thereof complained of, ſhall be, and are, in vir- 
tue of this preſent act, finally repealed and annulled, from the day that the due re- 
cognition of the ſupreme legiſlative authority and ſuperintending power of Parlia- 
ment over the Colonies, ſhall have been made on the part of the ſaid Colonies. 
And for the better ſecuring due and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice a the Colo- 
-nies, be it declared and enacted, by the King's moſt. excellent Majeſty, by and with 
the advice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal,. and Commons in this 
preſent Parliament aſſembled, that his Majeſty's judges in courts of law in the Co- 
lonies in America, to be appointed with ſalaries by the crown, ſhall hold their offices 
and falaries as his Majeſty's judges in England, quam diu ſe. bene geſſerint. And it 
is hereby farther declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that the Colonies in America are 
<< juſtly intitled to the privileges, franchiſes and immunities granted by the ſeveral char- 
<< ters or conſtitutions ought not to be invaded or reſumed, unleſs for miſuſe, or ſome - 
„ legal ground of forfeiture. So ſhall true reconcilement avert impending calamitics, . 
and this moſt ſolemn national accord between Great Britain and her Colonies, ſtand an 
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„ everlaſting monument of elemency and magnanimity in the benignant Father of his 


People; of wiſdom and moderation in this great nation, famed for humanity as for 
4% yalour; and of fidelity and grateful affection from brave and loyal Colonies to their 
« parent Kingdom which will ever protect and cheriſh them.“ 

In the Houſe of Commons, viz. on the 2oth of March 1775, Mr. Burke, whoſe ta- 
lents, experience in public buſineſs, and integrity, have been for many years approved, 
in the public parliamentary ſervice, propoſed a ſet of reſolutions, for the reſtoration of 
peace, founded upon the antient policy, ſubſiſting between the two countries; not truſt- 
ing to ſpeculative experiments or hazardous innovations, but treading in the antient 
path, of ſound and approved experience, Hear a few of his- own words, that you may 
conceive a juſt opinion, of his plan and principles, The propoſition is peace; not 
peace through the medium of war; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of in- 
4 tricate and endleſs negotiations; not peace to ariſe out of univerſal diſcord, tomented 
% from principle, in all parts of the empire; not peace, to depend upon the juridical | 
«6, determinations, of perplexing queſtions, or the preciſe marking, the ſnadowy bound- 
« aries.of a complex government. It is fimple peace, ſought in its natural courſe, and 
« in its ordinary haunts, It is peace ſought in the ſpirit of peace, and laid in principles 
« purely pacific. I propoſe, by removing the ground of difference, and by reſtoring the 
« former unſuſpecting confidence in the Mother Country, to give permanent ſatisfaction 
„to your people, and (far from a principle ruling by diſcord) to reconcile them to each 
© other, in the ſame act, and by the bond of the very ſame intereſt, which reconciles 
« them to the Britiſh government. 

The following are the reſolutions which he moved. 

« x, That the Colonies and Plantations of Great Britain in North America, conſift- 
« ing of fourteen ſeparate governments, and containing two millions and upwards of 
s free inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilige of electing and ſending any 
« knights and burgeſſes, or others, to repreſent them in the high court of parliament, 
« Previous queſtion put. 

« 2, That the ſaid Colonies and Plantations have been made liable to, and bound 
«© en by, ſeveral ſubſidies, payments, rates and taxes given and granted by Parliament, 
ie though the ſaid Colonies and Plantations have not their knights and burgeſſes in 
« the high court of parliament, of their own election, to repreſent the condition of 
« their country, by lack whereof they had been oftentimes touched and grieved, by 
« ſubſidies given, granted, and aſſented to in the ſaid court, in a manner prejudicial to 
« the commonwealth, — reſt and peace of the n. inhabiting the ſaid Co- 
« lonies. Prev. queſt. 

« 3. That from the diſtance of the ſaid Colonies, and from other circumſtances, 
* no method has hitherto been deviſed, for procuring a repreſentation in parliament for 
« the ſaid Colonies. Prev. queſt. | 

« 4, That each of the ſaid Colonies hath, within itſelf, a body choſen in part, or 
<« in the whole, by the freemen, freeholders, or other free inhabitants thereof, com- 
« monly called the general aſſembly, or general court, with powers legally to raiſe, le- 
« vy, and aſſeſs, according to the ſeveral uſage of ſuch Colonies, duties and taxes to- 
* wards defraying all ſorts of public ſervices. Prev. gueſt. 
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g. That the ſaid general aſſemblies, or general courts, or other bodies legally 
<< qualified as aforeſaid, have, at ſundry times, freely granted ſeveral large ſubſidies and 
public aids, for his Majeſty's ſervice, according to their abilities, when required there- 
to by letter from one of his Majeſty's ſecretaries of tate ; and that thei right to grant 
«© the ſame, and their chearfulneſs, and ſufficiency in the ſaid grants, have been, at 
_ © ſundry times, acknowledged by parliament. Paſſed in the negative. 

* 6. That it hath been found by experience that the manner of granting the ſaid 
« ſupplies and aids, by the ſaid general aſſemblies, hath been more agreeable to the in- 
„ habitants of the ſaid Colonies, and more beneficial and conducive to the public ſer- 
vice than the mode of giving and granting aids and ſubſidies in parliament to be 
„ raiſed and paid in the ſaid Colonies. Neg. 

The four following reſolutions, viz. 7th, 8th, gth, and roth, were for the repeal of four 
acts of parliament, commonly called the Tea act; the Boſton- port act; the act for regu- 
lating trials of perſons queſtioned in the execution of the law in caſe of riots, &c. z and the 
Maſſachuſet's charter act; and the 11th reſolution was to explain and amend the act of 
Henry 8th, for trial of treaſons committed out of the King's dominions. | 

„ 12. That from the time when the general aſſembly, or general court, of any Co- 
Jony or Plantation in North America, ſhall have appointed by act of aſſembly duly 
confirmed, a ſettled ſalary to the offices of the Chief Juſtice and Judges of the ſupe- 
* rior courts, it may be proper that the (aid Chief Juſtice and other Judges of the ſuperior 
„ courts, of ſuch Colony, ſhall hold his and their office and offices during their good be- 
© haviour, and ſhall notbe removed there from, but when the ſaid removal ſhall be adjudged 
«© by his Majeſty in council, upon a hearing on complaint from the general aſſembly, or 
* on a complaint from the governor or council or the houſe of repreſentatives, ſeverally, 
of the colony in which the ſaid Chief Juſtice or other Judges have exerciſed the ſaid 
« office. Neg. | Fr | 

13. That it may be proper to regulate the courts of admiralty, or vice-admiralty 
e authorized by the 15th ch. of the 4th of Geo. 3d, in ſuch manner as to make the 
„ ſame more commodious to thoſe who ſue, or are ſued in the ſaid courts, and to pro- 
* vide for the more decent maintenance of the judges of the ſame. Prev. queſs.” 

Would to God that ſuch propoſitions as theſe had been attended to in due ſeaſon, 
things would not now be as they are. | | 

| myſelf did likewiſe in the ſame ſeffion, viz. on the 27th of March 1775, take the 
liberty to throw in my mite, towards ſettling the differences, ſubſiſting between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, upon the old and accuſtomed ground, of proceeding by free 
requiſitions. I humbly offered to the Houſe, a draught of a propoſed letter of requiſi- 
tion, after the manner of former requiſitions to the Colonies, and, which I endeavoured 
according to the beſt of my judgment, to adapt to the circumſtances of the caſe. 

That propoſed draught was preciſely made out, according to the uſual and official 
forms, and upon the model of former letters of requiſition to the Colonies, Whenever 
it has been thought proper to require aids from the colonies, it has been the invariable cuſ- 
tom for the ſecretary of ſtate to write a circular letter to the governors of the ſeveral 


\ Provinces, ſtating the eccaſion of the demand, the circumſtance of the caſe, and the 


naeceſſity, importance, or expediency of the ſervices required, with directions to lay the 


ſame 


10) 


lame before the reſpective aſfemblies, © to uſe his influence with them, and to recommend 


it to them, to take theſe matters into their conſideration, and to comply with ſuch rea- 


ſonable requiſitions'”—The American colonies have ever complied moſt chear fully and liberally 


with all ſuch reaſonable and conſtitutional requiſitions. 
Upon theſe grounds 1 ventured to propoſe a ſimilar letter of requiſition, reſting the 
arguments upon the ſpecial merits of the-caſe, as being in the ſtricteſt and moſt literal 


ſenſe, a return to the conditions exiſting in 1763. 


The following is a copy of the propoſed letter of requiſition : 
His Majeſty having nothing fo much at heart, as to ſee every part of his dominions 
put into a ſtate of ſecurity, both by ſea and land, againſt any attack, or even appre- 


. ** henſion of attack, from foreign powers, has therefore particularly taken into his con- 
. © ſideration, the neceſſity of keeping up a reſpectable marine eſtabliſhment ; as well for 
the actual protection of the commercial intereſts of Great Britain and America; as to 


maintain undiminiſhed the power and Pre: eminence of the royal flag of Great Britain, 
and to preſerve that navy, which has in the time of war, carried us triumphant over 


all our enemies, from fallinginto neglect or inaction, in the time of peace, The na- 


val power of Great Britain, is more eſpecially neceſlary, for the protection of his Ma- 
jeſty's American ſubje&s, from the ſpecial nature of their caſe; who have indeed each 
of them, by their reſpective militias, a provincial ſecurity by land, but from the want 


<* of a fimilareſtabliſhment at ſea, are particularly unguarded on that element. The co- 


<< loniſts are dependent upon the ſecurity of the ſea, not only for their own trade, but 
<< likewiſe for that ſupply of Britiſh manufactures, which, if they were under the ne- 
« ceſlity of providing tor themſelves, would draw them off from thoſe objects of their 
« colonization, which are more beneficial to them, the poſſeſſing, and bringing into cul- 
© ture, the extenſive and fertile lands of America. It is therefore the peaceable purſuit 
and enjoyment of all and every one of theſe advantages, tor which they are beholden 
to his Majeſty's royal navy for protection. 

His Majeſty has likewiſe taken into his conſideration, the ſtate of the American 
« Colonies, with reſpect to their military defence by land. The glory of all the Ame- 


. « rican conqueſts in the late war, was accompliſhed by the active zeal, and ſtrennous ef- 


s forts, of the Britiſh and American united arms; in the proſecution of which, his 
«© Majeſty has repeatedly had experience, that his faithful and loyal ſubjects of America, 
« have contributed more than their proportion. His Majeſty is therefore well pleaſed, 
4 that his American ſubje&s ſhould reap, upon the forrunate termination of that war, 
the advantages of ſecurity moſt peculiarly beneficial to their ſituation. He conſiders this 


«+ ſecurity, as no more than a juſt and adequate recompence, for their liberality, and zeal, 


* and the courage of their exertions, in the conqueſt of all thoſe hoſtile provinces, and 
in the extirpation of all thoſe foreign European intereſts, which had for many years 
<< been hovering, with an evil aſpect, over the Britiſh American Colonies, and circum- 
s ſcribing their early growth. | 

« His Majeſty conſiders, that the eſtabliſhment and confirmation of his newly- 
« acquired dominions, for the Peace, ſafety, and tranquility of his ancient and loyal 


4 colonies, requires the ſame union of mind and meaſures, between all his ſubjects 50 
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each ſide of the Atlantic Ocean, by which they were acquired; and that ſuitable and 
proportionate proviſions ſhould be made, by the reſpective parts of his Majeſty's do- 
minion, according to the intereſt or advantages to each reſpectively reſulting; the ſo- 
vereignty, property and poſſeſſion of the ſaid conquered dominions, being ceded to 
Great Britain, on the one ſide; and a permanent and peaceable ſecurity, from all fo- 
reign enemies, or foreign forces, being the beneficial advantage acquired, and from the 
time of their conqueſt enjoyed, by the American Colonies on the other. His Majeſ- 
ty therefore, on this ſubject conſiders, that in reaſon, by much the greater part of the 
expences of the eſtabliſhment of the conquered provinces, ſhould tall where the ſo- 
vereignty, property, and poſſeſſion are veſted. 
«© With reſpect to the military defence of his Majeſty's ancient colonies, the ſame plan 
may be adopted, which has obtained in former times of peace, as no greater ſtanding 
force need be added to the militias of each province, than was found neceſſary, before 
the expulſion of all foreign intereſts from North America. Upon conſideration of 
each of theſe branches requiring ſome military eſtabliſhment, his Majeſty thinks it ne- 
ceſſary. with the conſent of parliament, to keep up ſome ſanding forces in America, 
as well for the ſecurity of his newly acquired dominions, as to be in readineſs, in caſe 
any of his ancient colonies ſhould be attacked, to act in conjunction with the militia 
of any ſuch colony, for the required defence. His Majeſty therefore, upon conſide- 
ration of the premiſes, both with reſpect to the neceſſary naval and military eſtabliſh- 
ments, thinks it not unreaſonable, to order requiſitions to be made, to the ſeveral af- 
ſemblies of his loyal colonies in North America, for a ſuitable and voluntary provi- 
ſion, for the purpoſes of defending, protecting, and ſecuring the ſaid colonies. 

& And to make the execution of this matter as convenient, and as ſatisfactory as poſ- 
ſible, to his ſubjects i in America, his Majeſty recommends the mode to the option of 
the colonies; as it will be equally ſatisfactory to him, if the colonies themſelves will 
undertake the performance of the ſervices, under his Majeſty's orders, by equipping, 
arming, and maintaining, a ſuitable number of veſſels, with the proper complement 
of men, to be under the command of ſuch naval officers, as his Majeſty ſhall from 
time to time, appoint; and in like manner to levy, cloath, pay and provide for, ſuch 
proportion of forces upon the military eſtabliſhment of America as ſhall be equitable 
upon the circumſtance of the caſe, and upon conſideration of the reſpective abilities 
of each province; ſuch forces to act either ſeparately, or in conjunction with any 
other of his Majeſty's forces, and to be under the ſupreme command of all ſuch offi- 
czrs, as his Majeity ſhall think proper to appoint. His Majeſty will order an account 
to be laid before the ſeveral aſſemblies, of the naval and military eſtabliſhments, 
which his Majeſty hereby requires them to furniſh. 

«+. His Majeſty is not unmindful, of the many reſtraints and prohibitions which the 
colonies are under, in reſpect to their commerce and manufactures; and that many of 
the regulations eſtabliſhed by the authority of the Britiſh parliament, operate to the 
ſame effect (though indirectly) as taxes. This is the accepted condition of their emi- 
gration, to continue ſubordinate to the Britiſh commerce, and inſtrumental to the ſup- 
port and extenſion of Britiſh manufactures, while they are left at liberty themſelves, 
to. ſpread into the continent of North America, an as many of theſe regulations 
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and reſtraints were formed in old times, when the principles of commerce were per- 
haps ill underſtood, and as it may be found that many of them are nugatory, or vex- 
atious to the American Colonies, without being beneficial to Great Britain; his Ma- 


e jeſty hopes, that an amicable compliance with the above-mentioned reaſonable requi- 


ſitions, and an oſtenſible contribution on the part of the colonies, to the general par- 
liamentary ſupply, will pave the way for many relaxations in the articles of com- 
merce. And his Majeſty gives the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to his coloniſts, that he will, 
at all times, recommend to his parliament, to reviſe, repeal, explain, amend and re- 


lax, all ſuch reſtraints and prohibitions, as ſhall appear to be frivolous, unjuſt, impo- 
litic and oppreſſive to the colonies. 


It is with great grief that his Majeſty, who is the common father of his people, 


and views with an equal eye of affectioa, his ſubjects in every part of his dominions, 
has of late years obſerved the very unhappy diviſions, which have ſubſiſted between 

his Britiſh Parliament, and the aſſemblies of his American ſubjects; and that needleſs 
and imprudent diſcuſſions of ſpeculative points, f.om mutual miſapprehenſions, have 


been converted into anger and animoſities, which threaten the moſt fatal conſequences. 


His Majeſty is too well acquainted with the natural juſtice and moderation of his Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, to believe that they could ever entertain the thought, of any known 
or intended injuſtice or grievance, to their fellow ſubjects in America; and from the 
many recent and repeated proofs of obedience, loyalty and affection, from the colo- 
niſts, and of their liberality and diſintereſted zeal for the honour of his Majeſty's 
arms, which they have freely and chearfully followed into diſtant climates, after the 
complete conqueſt of America; he is equally aſſured that his American ſubje&s, are 
incapable of being influenced by narrow or ſelfiſh motives. His Majeſty has the 
fulleſt confidence, in the repeated declarations of his American Colonies, who have 
ſeparately and collectively declared, That they do fincerely recognize their allegiance 
to his crown, and all due ſubordination to the Parliament of Great Britain ; that they 


' ſhall always retain the moſt grateful ſenſe of the aſſiſtance and protection, which they 


have received ; that their lives and fortunes are entirely devoted to his Majeſty's ſervice, 
to which, on his royal requiſitions, they have ever been ready to contribute, to the ut- 
moſt of their ability.“ Therefore his Majeſty has the fulleſt dependence, «© That 
whenever the exigencies of the ſtate may require it, they will, as they have heretofore 
done, chearfully contribute their full proportion of men and money.” His Majeſty 
entertains the moſt confident hope, from the upright intentions of both parties, that 
upon a cool re-conſideration of the original matters in diſpute, which his Majeſty has 
endeayoured to ſtate upon the grounds of reaſon, with fairneſs and impartiality, all 
unhappy animoſities and civil diſtractions, will be compoſed upon the ſolid foundations 
of equity and juſtice ; and that all things will be reſtored to that happy ſtate of har- 

mony and mutual affection, which ſubſiſted at the termination of the late glorious 
war; and that every hoſtile and vindictive act or declaration, which has paſſed from the 
commencement of theſe unfortunate troubles, will be buried in everlaſting oblivion. 

« Tt would be a grievous affliction to his Majeſty, to ſee the courage of his faithful 
ſubjects, averted to civil diſſentions, and the luſtre of the national arms ſtained with 
civil blood; to ſee the general peace and tranquility broken, and invitations thereby 


% thrown 


E « 


&« thrown out to his enemies, to diſturb the glories of his reign ; to ſee the unhappy di- 
« viſions of this kingdom againſt itſelf, giving courage to their ſecret reſentments, and 
« tempꝭ ing them, in an evil hour, to re- aſſume thoſe hoſtile purpoſes againſt his Ma- 
i jeſty's dominions, which the united and compacted powers of the whole Houſe of 


* 


Bourbon, were unable, in the late glorious war, to accompliſh, againſt the then 
« united and compacted arms of Great Britain and America. His Majeſty's moſt ear- 
« neſt and moſt anxious wiſhes are, to ſee unanimity reſtored amongſt all his ſubjects, 
te that they may long enjoy in peace the fruits of thoſe common victories which have 
& heretofore cemented them in one general cauſe ; that living in harmony and brotherly 
„% kindneſs, one towards another, and in one common obedience to the ſupreme legiſla- 
« ture, they may join all hands with one heart, to ſupport the dignity of his Crown, 
« the juſt authority of Parliament, the true and combined intereſts of Great Britain and 
America; and thus tranſmit to poſterity, with everlaſting honour, the united empire 
„ of theſe kingdoms.” 
1 think I may venture to ſay that if this propoſition had been accepted, it might have 
laid the foundation of peace, becauſe thoſe very terms were drawn up by the Con- 
greſs, in their petition to the King, and addreſs to the People of England, a few. 
months after, and were propoſed by themſelves as the terms of pacification. You will 
obſerve that in all theſe cautious propoſitions, there was nothing novel or hazardous, 
nothing derogatory to the honour of this Country, no mean conceſſions of any conſti- 
tutional rights of this country, but only compromiſing ſpeculative and diſputed points, 
by recurring to the old accuſtomed and ſafe way, in which both countries had been united. 
in proſperity and peace. | 
Our friend Sir George Savile took up another propoſition, which was characteriſtical- 
ly ſuited to his well known uprightneſs and love of juſtice. The American Congreſs 
had preſented a petition to the throne, ſtating their grievances and applying for redreſs. 
His Majeſty had referred this petition to the conſideration of parliament. Sir George 
Savile on this occaſion, viz. on the 26th of January 1775, preſented a petition to the 
Houſe from the American Agents, concluding with theſe words, ** Your petitioners do, 
with intent to promote a reſtoration of the cordial union, that ſo long and happily 
ce ſubſiſted between Great Britain and the Colonies, moſt humbly pray that they may be 
eiche ard at the Bar of this honourable Houſe, in ſupport of the ſaid petition, when it 
* ſhall come under conſideration.” Could there poſſibly be a propoſition more con- 
formable to natural juſtice and equity, than to have heard thoſe who were at that time 
your fellow ſubjects, before you devoted them and their country to fire and ſword ?: 
Could there have been deviſed a more probable way to have reſtored a rational and laſt-. 
ing peace, than to have diſcuſſed the articles of their petition with equity and candour, 
inſtead of giving a flat negative to this, and to every other motion of a ſimilar kind, 
and then inſulting that very petition which they would not hear or diſcuſs, as containing 
nothing but pretended grievances? When one comes to reflect a little upon things that are 
paſſed, and not ar preſent the object of contention, it is almoſt incredible to conceive, 
how a parliament” could be brought to reject a petition from three millions of their fellow 
ſubjects, to decide the moſt important points without enquiry, and to condemn whole- 
provinces to fire and ſword unheard. Theſe which I have explained to you were the pro- 
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poſitions offered by the oppoſers of the American war in the very beginning of this 
conteſt, foreſeeing too truely the unfortunate and deſperate ſtate of things, which a civil 
war muſt infallibly bring on. But parliament was deaf to every propolition which did 
not come with miniſterial recommendation. | 

Lord North did indeed in this firſt ſeſſion make what has been called his conciliatory 
propoſition, which however cannot well be looked upon in any other light, than as a mere 
pretext calculated to amuſe the-public, with the name of having made an offer to Ame- 
rica; and a very ſhallow pretext I think it was; This propoſition was conceived in the 
following terms, viz. That when the Governor, Council, or Aſſembly, or general 
« Court of any of his Majeſty's Provinces or Colonies in America, ſhall propoſe to 
« make proviſion according to the condition, circumſtances, and ſituation of ſuch province 
* or colony, for contributing their proportion to the common defence (ſuch proportion 
<< to be raiſed under the authority of the general Court, or general Aſſembly, of ſuch 
4 province, or colony, and diſpoſable by parliament) and ſhall engage to make provi- 
« ſion alſo for the ſupport of civil government, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch | 
«« province or colony, it will be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhall be approved by his Ma- 
« jeſty, and the two Houles of Parliament, and for ſo long as ſuch proviſion ſhall be 
£ made accordingly, to forbear, in reſpect of ſuch province or colony, to levy any duty, 
« tax or aſſeſſment, or to impoſe any farther duty, tax or aſſeſſment, except ſuch duties 
« as it may be expedient to continue to levy or impoſe, for the regulation of commerce, 
the nett produce of the duties laſt mentioned, to be carried to the account of ſuch 
« province or colony reſpectively.” This reſdlution was moved by Lord North in 2 
committee, on the 2oth of February 1775, and agreed to by the Houſe the 27th of Fe- 
bruary 1775. This propoſition ſeems to preſume, that there was no other matter in con- 
teſt, but the right of taxation. It paſſes by the recital of all the grievances repreſented in 
that petition to the King, which parliament had refuſed to conſider or to hear ; ſuch as 
blocking up their ports, and confiſcating their charters unheard, the penſioning judges, 
the garbling juries, and many others; and with reſpect to that only grievance, to which 
Lord North's propoſition does pretend in any degree to apply, viz. taxation without repre- 
ſentation. It is a mockery to expect people to be contented, with a mere ſuſpenſion of 
the exerciſe of that right, juſt as long and no longer, than they give as much as the mi- 
niſter in parliament thinks proper to be ſatisfied with. They were not to judge of the 
occaſion, nor to determine the amount of the ſum ; they were to have no right of ap- 
propriating their gifts, nor any title to enquire into the application; no conſideration in. 
ballance was even hinted at in that propoſition, of the then ſubſiſting monopoly of the 
American trade. The abſolute right of unlimited taxation, without any other meaſure 
than the moderation of a Miniſter's demands, was expected to be given up by America, 
(which was the whole of the diſpute reſpecting taxation) while the exerciſe of this tre- 
mendous claim, was to be held over their heads like a ſword ſuſpended by a thread, and 
upon any diſcontent or demur, to have been carried into execution by military force. 
The inſincerity of this propoſition ftands confeſſed, not only by the inſidious 
nature of the terms in which it was drawn up, but by the firſt act of hoſtility in 
ſhedding civil blood, which was executed on the 19th of April 1775, before this propo- 


ſition could poſſibly have been referred to the conſideration of America, This is there- 
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fore a full and irreſiſtable proof of its ag and that war and not peace was the 
determined purpoſe from the very firſt. 

The Americans you may be ſure refuſed this as an inſidious offer, and as being merely 
the pretext of miniſterial inſincerity, But they did at the ſame time repeat their declara- 
tion, of their willingneſs to contribute upon free requiſitions, as they had done before 
the year 1763. They addreſſed the King with theſe words, Your Majeſty will find 
your ſubjects on this continent, ready and willing at all times, as they have ever been, 
4 with their lives and fortunes to aſſert and maintain the rights and intereſts of our mo- 
« ther country.” Thus you ſec if the ways of peace had been followed, if any one of 
the plans offered by the oppoſers of this fatal war had been accepted as a ground of treaty, 
we might at this moment have been united in affections, and in a perpetual intercoucſe of 
common intereſt, with this great and growing people. 

My object in endeavouring to ſtate theſe things to you, is, to draw out this clear truth, 
as the vindication of that ſer of men with whom 1 have acted, and of myſelf; that the 
oppoſers of this mad war have been the real friends to their country, and that thoſe who 
have adviſed the war, and have ſo inflexibily perſiſted in it, have led their country to 
ruin; and are therefore reſponlible to their country, for all the diſgraces which we have ſuſ- 
tained, in the deſtruction of lives, the waſting of our money, the exhauſting our re- 
ſources, the decline of our commerce, and navigation, the weakning of public credit, 
the accumulation of our national debr, the-ſevering of our dominions, and the alienation 
of the hearts, affections, and ſupport of three millions of people, who once were ours. 
Thus much for what is paſt, for your preſent ſtate and proſpe& of things, hear the laſt 
words of friendly caution from the American Congreſs to the People of England three 
years ago, viz. on the 8th of July 1775, Should you prove unſucceſsful, ſhould that 
* connexion which we wiſh moſt ardently to maintain be diſſolved, ſhould your miniſters 
* exhauſt your treaſures, and waſte the blood of your countrymen in vain attempts on 
e cur liberty, do they not deliver you weak and defenceleſs to your natural enemies, ?” 
Theſe were prophetic words ; and thoſe miniſters have much to anſwer for, who have 
brought you into this ſituation. 

I have now ſtated to you ſhortly the proceedings of this firſt ſeſſion of the preſent 
parliament, which more immediately laid the foundation of the war with America, by 
refuſing every reaſonable ground of treaty with them. It was a ſeſſion of pretexts, to 
feel the pulſe of the nation, and to lead them inſenſibly into the ſnare, till they were too 
far gone to recede, which in the next ſeſſion of parliament, was ſtampt with the argu- 
ment of a very noted phraſe; viz. That we had paſſed the Rubicon, and could not 
< retreat.” Suppoſe that before we had paſſed the Rubicon, the miniſter had with can- 
dour, wiſdom and foreſight, laid before parliament the real ſtate of things, and the pro- 
bable expectation of conſequences ; this country would have owed him ineſtimable obli- 
gations. Speaking as I do now after the event, it cannot however be thought unreaſon- 
able, to ſuppoſe that a wiſe and well diſpoſed Miniſter, might have foreſeen thoſe events, 
which many prudent perſons foreſaw and foretold at the time, and which have ſince 
proved true. He might have repreſented to us, that upon the right of reſiſtance to tax- 
ation without repreſentation, America had for many years been unanimous, That the 
parliamentary claim of confiſcating their charters, had doubled all their alarms, and ce- 
mented 
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mented their unanimity to reſiſt, by making the cauſe of Maſſachuſets Bay, to be the 
common cauſe of the whole continent. He might have repreſented to us, that three 


millions of people at the diſtance of three thouſand miles, carrying on a defenſive war 
in their own country againſt invaders, could not promiſe an eaſy conqueſt. He might 


-have repreſented to us, that the Americans were like other men, and that their courage 


would riſe as occaſion and times of trial might call it out; that although they might be 
unprepared as not having had any premeditated reſiſtance in their thoughts, yet that a few 
ſhip-loads of arms and ammunition, would be ſufficient to enable three millions of people 
to reſiſt with certainty of ſucceſs. He might have repreſented to us, that the trade of a 
deſolated and ruined country, (even in the caſe of our ſucceſs) muſt be of no value, and 
that a poſſible pittance of revenue, thus to be extorted, could not pay the expence of a 
military collection. He might have repreſented to us, that the expence of the firſt three 
or four years of the war, would probably amount to 30 or 40 millions. He did indeed 
in the year 1776, condeſcend to tell us, that the expence would be enormous; but lit- 
tle thanks were due for ſueh a piece of information, when it ſtood as a notorious fact, 
upon the journals of the Houſe; and when we had paſſed the Rubicon; when he was ſo 
ſtudious to throw out to the public the vote for the three ſhilling land-tax beſore Chriſt- 
mas 1774, and before we had paſſed the Rubiconz Did he then declare to the landed 
gentlemen, that, ſo far from ever expecting to ſee a three ſhiiling land: tax again, the ex- 
expence of an American war would prove enormous ; when the loweſt peace eſtabliſh- 
ment for navy and army were voted before Chriſtmas 1774, did he then forewarn us, that 
it an American war ſhould take place, it would require 60,000 ſeamen, and as many land 
forces, and that the expence and deſtruction of lives would be in the ſame enormous pro- 
portion; When in the firſt ſeſſion of rhis parliament, he amuſed the public with paying 
off a million of the national debt; Did he then throw out a ſuggeſtion, that if we wenr 
into a war with America, many and many more millions would be accumulated to the 
debt in its place? Did he then repreſent it as a poſſible expectation, that 29,000 men 
might be loſt to this country, by death, deſertion, and captivity in America, before the 
end of the third campaign? Yet this is a fact which has been fully aſcertained by the 
Duke of Richmond in the Houſe of Lords. Did he then repreſent it to us as a poſſible 
event, that in a fourth campaign in the year 1778, the remainder of our baffled force in 
America, would think themſelves well off, if they could eſcape from Philadelphia to 


' New-York, between an American army on one ſide, and a French ſquadron on the 


other? Had he forwarned us, that it could poſſibly enter into the hearts of miniſters, 
inflexibly to perſiſt in every vindictive and ruinous meaſure, till the connexion between 
Great- Britain and America ſhould be totally diſſolved, that the ſame. miniſters would 
exhauſt your treaſures, and waſte the blood of your countrymen in vain, and then deliver you 
weak and defenceleſs to your natural enemies ; Had he repreſented theſe things to us; ſhould 
we not have pauſed at leaſt before we paſſed the Rubicon, When private men by the 
name of miniſters are ſet at the head of Kingdoms, they are reſponſible to lead their 
country to ſafety, and not to ruin. That all theſe events were to be confidered from the 
beginning as poſſible, or even probable, is no unreaſonable degree of reſponſible diſcern- 
ment to require of miniſters. They were foretold by prudent men; miniſters were ſuf- 
ficiently advertiſed, and in time. But they would obſtinately perſiſt at all * 
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We were in poſſeſſion of peace, union, and proſperity with our Colonies, which joint- 
ly with our domeſtic faculties, had carried the united empire of theſe kingdoms, to the 
higheſt pinnacle of human glory. The united ſyſtem has ſtood for many years upon the 
firmeſt grounds, and had given to this little iſland the aſcendant throughout the world. 
The paths of proſperity and deſtruction lay open to our choice, but the fatal and uncon- 
troulable influence of miniſters has driven this country headlong to perdition. 

1 have nothing farther to ſay with reſpect to this firſt ſeſſion of parliament, in which 
the foundation of this war was laid, but, that I hope I have explained to you, that nei- 
ther myſelf, nor any of the friends with whom I have acted, were acceſſary to it, and that 
we did every thing in our power to forewarn the public of the conſequences, and to 
have prevented them in time. The journals of parliament will bear us witneſs of this, 
by all the negatives that were put upon every motion that we made. And I run no haz- 
ard in ſaying, that if any of theſe motions had been taken by parliament as a foundation 
for treaty, America would at this moment have been ours. They were all founded on the 
policy exiſting before 1763, to which the colonies had NG ea in the moſt explicit 
terms declared their concurrence. 

I now come to the next ſtate of the proceedings of this parliament, which was open 
and profeſſed war. War, not for any ſpecific terms or conditions with America, but 
for general and unconditional ſubmiſſion, 

The ſecond ſeſſion of this parliament began on the 26th of October 1775, and ended 
on the 23d of May 1776. 

A more avowed ſyſtem of open war was now held out in the adminiſtration of meaſures, 
A new American miniſter was appointed, and every thing put on the face of the moſt deter. 
mined and unrelenting perſeverance. With reſpect to this new ſyſtem, Lord North's concilia- 
tory propoſition of the preceding ſeſſion, had a capital blot, as it betrayed the very fun- 
damentals of it. The new American Miniſter profeſſedly undertook his office, upon the 
ground of holding no treaty whatſoever with ſubjects in arms; whereas Lord North's 

propoſitions did certainly profeſs the very contrary, and his conduct had upon many oc- 
caſions betrayed ſentiments not conſonant to the new ſyſtem. If this noble Lord did in- 
deed at that time feel any ſecret miſgivings, or diſpoſition to relent in this fatal buſineſs, 
happy had it been for his country, if he had taken a manly part, and had ſtood boldly 
out, an advocate for the peace of the united dominions ; it was in his power at one time 
to have done this ſervice to this country, that time is now paſt, and I fear never to be 
regained. 
* the ſimmer of the year 1775, the laſt petition from the American Congreſs to the 
King, was brought over by Governor Penn, together with their declaration and laſt ad- 
dreſs to the people of England. Poſterity will hardly believe that there ſhould be found 
a miniſter ſo hardy, as by one ſingle ſelf- dictated act, to diſmember the dominions of his 
country for ever; by giving it as his advice, that no anſwer ſhould be given to the hum- 
ble, dutiful, affectionate, and conciliatory propoſitions contained in that petition from 
the American Congreſs to the Crown. Who that miniſter was who gave that advice I do 
not know; but it was that act, and the ſyſtem which followed it, that decided the 
Americans in their declaration of Independence. The refuſal of an anſwer to this peti- 
tion, was in point of time before the acceſſion of the new American Secretary; it was 
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upon the eve of his acceſſion to that office, I hope it will ſome day be an object of par- 
liamentary enquiry, to know who did adviſe his Majeſty, that no anſwer ſhould be given. 
What had the Americans to look to after that, but to ſeek for ſhelter in their own ſtrength 
and in independence? They were by that ſingle act cut off from all poſſible communi- 
cation with their ſovereign, and their mother country; and leaſt this ſhould not be ſuf- 
ficient to effect their alienation, the firſt acts of this ſecond ſeſſion, were to caſt them ab- 
ſolutely out of all national and parliamentary protection, to ſend 20,000 German mer- 
cenaries againſt them, to incite an inſurrection of negroes upon their maſters, and to let 
looſe the Indian ſavages, upon the innocent and unarmed back ſettlers, and upon defenceleſs 


women and children. The whole of the land force deſtined againſt America for the year 1776 


was not leſs than 50,000 men. What refuge was there left for America but in independence 
and foreign alliances? They had petitioned and addreſſed in the ſummer of the year 
1775, they had moſt explicitly offered to return to the ſtate of 1763, they had diſclaim- 
ed every idea of independence, and as a proof, they claim ſome merit in not having called 
to their afiftance the rivals of your grandeur. In return for which, the new ſyſtem of ad- 
miniſtration ſends an army againſt them of go, ooo men. This could not fail to drive 
them to independence, although at that time it was certainly a premature and a hazardous 
ſtep. They had made no preparations for it; they were unprovided with arms, or am- 
munition, or allies, or any forces by land or ſea, which were all pledges to this country, 
of the ſincerity of their offers in the year 1773, of returning to their antient conſtitu- 
tional ſtate of connexion and dependence. All the world foreſaw, that a continuation of 
war mult ſooner or later drive them to independence, unlets they had been ſubdued, but 
the new ſyſtem brought the point to immediate iſſue; no time was given for them to de- 
liberate, and to make preparations, but while they were waiting for an anſwer to their 
petition, and to their propoſitions for peace and dependence, an army of 50,000 men 
was raiſed againſt them, together with an hundred ſhips of force to block up all their 
ports. All theſe inexorable miniſters of vengeance and death, were let looſe upon them, 
where they were thought to be the moſt vulnerable, and the leaſt prepared, viz. in New 
York, Carolina, and by the way of Canada. The Americans were taken very much by 
ſurprize, and in conſequence of it without any farther time given for premeditation, they 
were driven into an immediate declaration of independence, and to the ſeeking of foreign 
aſliſtance and allies, as the counterpart to the proceedings of our adminiſtration here, 
who had refuſed to receive their petitions, or to have any treaty whatſoever with them; 
and who had at the ſame time called in the aſſiſtance of 20,000 foreign mercenaries. 
When the Americans heard that all Germany had been ranſacked to procure foreign mer- 
cenaries againſt them, they immediately applied to foreign powers, and diſpatched Mr. Dean 
to Paris. With reſpect therefore to the queſtions of the independence of America, and of 
their entering into foreign alliances ; the matter ſtands plainly and ſhortly thus : The 
new miniſter of the American department, at the opening of the ſecond ſeſſion of this 
parliament, was in poſſeſſion of the moſt explicit and authentic offers from America, for 
entering into a-treaty of peace, upon the old conſtitutional ground between the two 
countries; and this not only from the Congreſs, but individually from the aſſemb lies of 
the ſeveral colonies. I ſay this with reſpect to the aſſemblies of the ſeveral colonies, be- 
cauſe I did myſelf in the Houſe produce the proofs, from the Houſes of Aſſembly of 
New York, New Jerſey, Penſilvania, and Virginia, though the authentic docu 
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were ſuppreſſed from parliament. With theſe grounds of a certain conſtitutional recon- 
ciliation and re-union with America in his hands, the new American Secretary threw 
them all aſide, and declared inexorable relentleſs war, calling in foreign aſſiſtance at the 
ſame time. He did not lay a ſingle iota of evidence before parliament, reſpecting the tranſ- 
actions in America during the ſummer of the year 1775, which was the period of the laſt 
petition, nor of the diſpoſitions of the ſeveral colonies, or of the people at large, nor any 
of the many propoſitions, which were indeed univerſal in that year, for a return to the old 
ſyſtem. Parliament therefore in this ſtate of ignorance, was induced to concur with eve- 
ry ſanguinary meaſure propoſed. By the act called the Prohibitory Act, which was one 
of the firſt acts of this ſecond ſeſſion, they cut off all intercourſe with America, they caſt 
them out of the national protection, and gave up their property to military plunder, and 
adopted the meaſure of employing foreign forces to ſubdue them to unconditional ſub- 
miſſion. Theſe cauſes operated (as they could not fail to do) to produce the declaration 
of independence, and the application to foreign courts for aſſiſtance, upon the principle 
of ſelf-defence. It was a caſe of compulſion upon America. They had no choice left, but 
ſelf. defence or unconditional ſubmiſſion. Thus the miniſter of this ſeſſion took upon 
himſelf, by a ſelf-dictated reſolution, to throw away a certain foundation for a conſticu» 
tional peace with America, and without condeſcending to communicate to parliament 
any one document, or a ſingle ſcrap of information from America, (either then or ever 
ſince) to plunge his country headlong, into this ruinous, deſtructive and fatal war. We 
had now paſſed the Rubicon indeed, and had cut off from the Americans all retreat but 
by the road of reſiſtance in arms, as an outlawed- people, driven to the neceſſity of 
hazarding the eſtabliſhment of a ſudden and premature independence for themſelves, and 
thus in their infant ſtate, compelled to take refuge in foreign courts for their protection. 
Having ſtated to you the temper and ſyſtem of thoſe violent and unrelenting meaſures, 
which refuſing proferred peace, drove America to deſpair, by every vindictive and ſan- 
guinary act, 1 will give you ſome account of the ſtruggles that were made in this ſecond 
ſtage of the buſineſs, by the friends of peace and reconciliation, to ſoften animoſities, to 
re-unite the two countries in the bonds of affection, and particularly to prevent that fatal 
ſeparation and diſmemberment, which it was then foretold, muſt drive the Americans by 
inevitable neceſſity, into independence and foreign alliances. The prohibitory act, as it was 
called, was moſt particularly oppoſed upon the conſideration, that its inevitable tendency 
was to make every thing deſperate, and to drive the Americans into independence. 1 
ſhall quote to you a few words out of the proteſt of the Houſe of Lords upon the occa- 
ſion of this prohibitory act, (viz. on 15th Dec. 1775) to ſhew you that it was not for want of 
advice, but from the utmoſt degree of obſtinacy, that the miniſtry would perſiſt in driving 
America to deſpair and independence, “ Diſſentient ; Becauſe this bill by conſidering the co- 
* lonies in America as a foreign nation, and declaring war on them in that character, has a 
direct tendency to effect an entire, and we fear permanent ſeparation, between the two 
<< capital parts of this empire; We are by this act preparing their minds for that inde- 
<< pendence which we charge them with effecting, "whilſt we drive them to the neceſſity 
of it, by repeated injuries.” Thus much to ſhew you that the oppoſers of the ſyſtem 
of American meaſures, did every thing in their power, to forewarn their country in time 
againſt theſe proceedings, which have driven the Americans to independence. I ſhall now 
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cite a few words from another proteſt, upon a debate relating to foreign troops, (viz. on ;th 
March 1776) „We have moreover juſt reaſon to apprehend, that when the colonies come 
to underſtand, that Great Britain is forming alliances, and hiring foreign troops for their 
*« deſtrufion, they may think they are well juſtified, by the example, in endeavouring to 
* avail themſelves of the like aſſiſtance; and that France, Spain, Pruſſia, or other 
* powers of Europe, may think they have as good a right, as Heſſe, Brunſwick, and 
HFanau, to interfere in our domeſtic quarrels; and if the flames of war, from theſe 
proceedings, ſhould be kindled in Europe, which we fear is too probable, we reflect 
with horror upon the condition of this country, under circumſtances in which ſhe may 
< be called upon, to reſiſt the formidable attack of our powerful enemies, which may 
require the exertion of our whole force, at a time when the ſtrength and flower of the 
nation, is employed in fruitleſs expeditions on the other ſide the World.” I have 
drawn theſe two objects into a cloſe point of view, from the moſt authentic records, viz. 
Proteſts in parliament, to ſhew you, that there were not wanting prudent and diſcerning 
men in parliament, who have diſcharged their duty to their country, having ſtood guard, 
and reſiſted ruinous meaſures, to the utmoſt of their power. The hoſtile independence 
of America, and their being driven into the arms of the Houſe of Bourbon, were the 
great evils that they then foreſaw and feared ; theſe events are unfortunately come upon 
us; our country require an account of them from other hands. 

The ſpecific propolitions which were made on our ſide in parliament for peace, were 
ſuch as could not fail to lay the ſureſt foundation of perpetual reunion with the colonies ; 
becauſe we knew beforehand of their conſent, from the terms of the petition of the 
' Congreſs to the King, and of their addreſs to the People of England, which accompa- 
nied that petition. In the Houſe of Lords, the Duke of Richmond moved, on the 
roth of November 1773, That the petition from the Continental Congreſs to the 
« King, was a ground for the conciliation of the unhappy differences at preſent ſubſiſt- 
« ing between Great Britain and America.” It was not to be wondered at, that ſuch a 
motion as this ſhould be rejected in the Houſe of Lords, when the original petition had 
been ſpurned from the throne with diſdain. 

In the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Burke moved, on the 16th of Noyember 1775, 
% That leave be given to bring in a bill for compoſing the preſent troubles, and for 
««_quieting the minds of his Majeſty's ſubjects in. America.” The ſubſtance of this 
bill was likewiſe to renew peace with America upon the antient conſtitutional” ground, 
giving ſatisfaction to the Colonies upon the article of taxation, and a general redreſs of 
their grievances; conſulting in every point the freedom of America, the dignity of Par- 
lament, and the rights of Great Britain. 323 

The following is a copy of the bill: C Oe: 

« Whereas, by the bleſſing of Almighty God, and the induſtry, enterprize and cou- 
frage of ſeveral of the people of this realm, extenſive and valuable territories have 
&« been acquired in America to the Crown of Great Britain, which are now inhabited by 
« preat multitudes of his Majeſty's ſubjects, who have cultivated and improved the 
« ſame, for the moſt part at their own charges, to the great encreaſe of the commerce 
„and naval ſtrength of this kingdom, and have alſo, of their own free gift, made pro- 


« viſion for the ſupport of the civil government within their ſaid plantations, have 
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« maintained many expenſive wars againſt the Indian nations, and have at ſundry times 


granted large ſums of money, and other very conſiderable aids to his Majeſty, and his 
royal predeceſſors, to ſupport them againſt the enemies of this kingdom, notwith- 
ſtanding which, the inhabitants of the ſaid colonies have been made liable to ſeveral 
taxes given and granted in parliament, for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, when- 
they have had no knights or burgeſſes, or others of their own chuſing, to repreſent 
them in parliament; and from the great diftance of the ſaid colonies from this land. 
and other impediments, are not able conveniently to ſend repreſentatives to the ſaid. 
parliament, whereby the ſaid inhabitants of the Britiſh Colonies have conceived them- 
ſelves to be much aggrieved, and thereby great troubles have ariſen and are likely to 
continue, if a fitting remedy be not provided; Wherefore, we pray your Majeſty, 
that it may be enacted and declared, and it is hereby enacted and declared, by, &c. &c. 
* That no aid, ſubſidy, tax, duty, loan, benevolence, or any other burthen or im- 
poſition whatſoever, ſhall be granted, laid, aſſeſſed, levied, or collected upon the in- 
habitants of any colony or plantation in America, by the authority, or in virtue of 
any act of parliament, or in any other manner, or by any other authority, than the 
voluntary grant of the general aſſembly, or general court of each colony or planta- 
tion, and which ſhall be aſſented to by his Majeſty's governor, and otherwiſe confirm- 
ed according to the uſage of each province reſpectively, any law, ſtatute, cuſtom, 
right, prerogative, or any other matter whatſoever, to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
Saving to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, his right of reſerving and collecting 
quit- rents, and other his antient dues and revenues, and all other duties and taxes by 
this act not repealed, and ſaving and reſerving to all proprietories and charter compa- 
nies, their antient rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions. 

% Provided always, that nothing in this act ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, or 
reſtrain the future impoſition, and levy of duties and taxes for the regulation of trade 
and commerce in all the dominions, to the imperial crown of this realm belonging. 

+ And in order to remove all doubt and uneaſineſs from the minds of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects in the Colonies, it is hereby further enacted, that if any act of parliament 
thall be hereafter made for the purpoſe of ſuch regulation of trade, the produce of the 
duties thereby laid, ſhall be held by the collectors or receivers of his Majeſty's cuſ- 
roms, for the diſpoſal of the general aſſemblies, as if the ſame had been levied by the 
authority of. the ſeveral general aſſemblies in the ſaid Colonies. | 
And whereas, during theſe troubles, the aſſemblies, or inhabitants of the ſaid Co- 
lonies, have formed a general meeting, which. ſaid meeting was not authoriſed by law- 
to make any order or reſolution, or to do any other act of force, to bind his Majeſty's 
ſubjects; And whereas it may be neceſſary, that the ſaid Colonies ſhould have authori- 
ty to do certain acts by common. conſent, which ſhould conclude the whole body of 
the ſaid colonies, Be it therefore enacted, that it ſhall and may be lawful for his Ma- 
jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, to give authority to his governors in America, to re- 
quire the ſaid ſeveral aſſemblies to ſend deputies to a general meeting, with full powers 
to bind their ſaid ſeveral provinces, to all acts done by a majority of voices in the faid 
general meeting, which meeting, and the powers thereof, ſhall ceaſe and determine on 
— — — if not further continued by parliament. 
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* And whereas, in conſequence of the late troubles, ſeveral acts of parliament have 
been made for the purpoſe of coercing and reſtraining the colonies, of which an ad- 
vantage has been taken to repreſent the ſame, as if a deſign had been formed to de- 
% prive the people of the ſaid colonies, of ſeveral rights, benefits, and advantages of 
** nature, and of the Britiſh conſtitution, which hath greatly encreas'd the diſcontents of 
«© the colonies, and fomented the troubles in America; In order therefore, to quiet the 
* minds of his Majeſty's ſubjects in America, and to reclaim the diſobedient by that le- 
„ nity, which ought to have the ſtrongeſt operation on the minds of free ſubjects, Be it 
s enacted, &c. [Here follow the titles of four acts of parliament as propoſed to be re- 
pealed, commonly called the Tea act; rhe Boſton port act; the act for regulating trials 
of perſons queſtioned in the execution of the law in caſe of riots, &c. and the Maſſa- 
chuſet's charter a&t.] be hereby ſeverally and reſpectively repealed.” | 

„And the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, taking into his gracious conſideration the 
great troubles, diſcords, and wars, that have of late been in ſome of his Majeſty's 
% colonies in America, and that divers of his ſubjects are, by occaſion thereof, and 
* otherwiſe, fallen into, and be obnoxious to great pains and penalties, out of a hearty 
* and pious deſire to put an end to all ſuits and controverſies, that by occaſion of the 
e late diſtractions in America, have ariſen, or may ariſe, between his ſubjects; and to 
<« the intent, that no crime whatſoever, committed againſt his Majeſty, ſhall hereafter 
« riſe in judgement, or be brought in queſtion, againſt any of them, to the leaſt en- 
„ damagement of them, either in their lives, liberties, or eſtates, or to the prejudice of 
their reputations, and to bury all ſeeds of future diſcord and remembrance of the for- 
*© mer, as well in his own breaſt, as in the breaſts of his ſubjects, one towards another; 
is graciouſly pleaſed that it may be enacted, and be it enacted, &c. &c. 

That all and all manner of treaſons, miſpriſions of treaſons, murders, felonies, offences, 
« crimes, contempts, and miſdemeanors. connſelled, commanded, ated or done ſince the 
on — by any perſon or perſons in America, and before the ———— by virtue, 
„ or colour of any command, power, authority, commiſſion, warrant or inſtruction from 
his Majeſty, or from any other perſon or perſons, deriving or pretending to derive autho- 
« rity, mediately or immediately, from his Majeſty, or of or from any aſſembly, council, 
general court, convention, congreſs, or meeting, in any of his Majeſty's colonies in 
America, called or reputed, or taking on them the name of the aſſembly, council, or ge- 
<« neral court, of any of his Majeſty's Colonies in America, of a General Congreſs, or 
<« Provincial Congreſs ; or any other name or ſtyle whatſoever, or by virtue or colour of 
<* any writ, commiſſion, or inſtructions of or from any perſon or perſons, reputed, or taken 
* to be, or claiming or exerciſing the power af commander in chief of the continental army 
ein America, or of any provincial army, or commander of any army, or body of troops 
„ whatſoever, within any of his Majeſty's Colonies in America, by ſea or land, or of any 

. ** magiſtrate or officer, within any of the ſaid Colonies, or by any pretence, warrant, or 
command whatſoever, from them, or any of their, or their reſpective counſel or counſels, 
or from any perſon or perſons whatſoever, deriving, or pretending to derive authority from 
them, or any of them, be pardoned, releaſed, indemnified, diſcharged, and 2 in utter 
4 oblivion, 
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And that all and every the perſon and perſons, acting, adviſing, aſſiſting, abetting, 
e and counſelling'the ſame, they, their heirs, executors, and adminiſtrators, be, and are 
% hereby pardoned, releaſed, acquitted, indemnified and diſcharged from the ſame; 
« and of and from all pains of death, and other pains, judgments, indictments, informa- 
„ tions, convictions, attainders, outlawries, penalties, eſcheats, and forfeitures, and every 
of them, and all grants thereupon made, and all eſtates derived under the ſame, be 
* and are hereby declared and enacted to be henceforth null and void; extinguiſhing all 
actions, ſuits, demands, and proſecutions, civil or criminal, public or private, except 
e for the reſtoration of ſuch eſtates, as have been or ſtall be, ſeized from the owners 
© during the troubles; and for reſtoring to the ſaid owners the mean profits of the ſame, 
«© Provided, that arms not taken up by his Majeſty's authority, ſhall be laid down by our 
e ſubjects in the ſaid provinces, within | 

did likewiſe myſelf on the 7th of December, 1775, in the number of the moſt ear- 
neſt well wiſhers for peace, make a motion for the ceſſation of hoſtilities in America, 
which was ſeconded by Sir George Savile; I took my ground from a recital of ſeveral 
of the paſſages in the petition of the Congreſs to the King, profeſſing thefr duty, affec- 
tion, and attachment to their Sovereign and to their Mother Country ; to repreſent to his 
Majeſty, „That however well diſpoſed his Majeſty's ſubjects in America may be, ac- 
&«' cording to their moſt earneſt profeſſions, to return to their former obedience and conſti- 
e tutional dependence, yet, that the horrors of war and bloodſhed raging in their country, 
c muſt drive them to deſtruction and deſpair; and farther to beg leave to repreſent to his 
« Majeſty's parental conſideration, that a return to their duty of their own free mind 
% and voluntary compliance, would enſure a more cordial and permanent reconciliation, 
& than any reluctant ſubmiſſion, which through much bloodſhed of his Majeſty's ſub- 
« jects, could be enforced by the ſword z; Therefore moſt humbly to beſeech his Majeſty, 
<« that he will be gracioufly pleaſed, to give orders for putting a ſtop to the further proſe- 
« cution of hoſtilities in America, thereby to prevent the further deſtruction of the lives 
6 of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and to afford the wiſhed for opportunity to his Coloniſts, of 
« evincing the ſincerity of their profeſſions, by every teſtimony of devotion, becoming 
c the moſt dutiful ſubjects and the moſt affeQionate Coloniſts.“ 

The Duke of Richmond in the Houſe of Lords moved, viz. on the 5th of March, 
1776, That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, praying that he would be 
« oraciouſly pleaſed to countermand the march of the troops of Heſſe, Hanau, and 
«© Brunſwick, and likewiſe give directions for an immediate ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities in 
«© America, in order to lay a foundation for a happy and permanent reconciliation, be- 
e tween the contending parts of this diſtracted empire.“ 

The Duke of Grafton moved, on the 14th of March, 1776, That an hum- 
«© ble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, beſeeching him that in order to pre- 
te vent the farther effuſion of blood, and to manifeſt how deſirous the King of Great- 
< Britain and his Parliament are, to reſtore peace to all parts of the dominions of his 
« Majeſty's crown, and how earneſtly they wiſh to redreſs any real grievances of his 
<< Majeſty's ſubjects, his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to iſſue a proclamation, de- 
« claring, That if the Colonies within a reaſonable time before or after the arrival of the 
troops deſtined for America, ſhall preſent a petition to the commander in chief, or to 
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« the commiſſioners to be appointed under the act for preventing all trade and intercourſe 
« with the ſeveral Colonies; ſetting forth in ſuch petition, which is'to,be tranſmitted to 
« his Majeſty, what they conſider to be their juſt rights and real grievances; that in ſuch 
* caſe, his Majeſty will conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and that his Majeſty has autho- 
« rity from his Parliament to aſſure them, that ſuch their petition ſhall be received, con- 
« ſidered, and anſwered.” 

Lord Camden preſented a petition from the city of London to the Houſe of Lords, 
In the moſt reſpe&ttul manner to apply to this Right Honorable Houſe, that it will 
s be pleaſed to adopt ſuch meaſures for the healing of the preſent unhappy diſputes be- 
| «« tween the Mother Country and the Colonies, as may be ſpeedy, permanent and honor- 
| “ able.” A ſimilar petition was preſented, by the ſame important and reſpectable body, 
to the Houſe of Commons, but no farther notice was taken of either. 

Having mentioned the petitions of the city of London to Parliament, I will give you 
the prayer of another petition from them to the King, upon the ſame ſubject, in Marct 
1776, juſt at the time when thoſe formidable preparations of inexorable war, which have 
fatally diſſolved the union between the two countries for ever, were upon the point of 
being put into action againſt our then fellow ſubjects. We humbly and earneſtly be- 
* ſeech your Majeſty, that the moſt ſolemn, clear, diſtin, and unambiguous ſpe- 
„ cification, of thoſe juſt and honourable terms, which your Majefty with both Houſes 

of Parliament mean to grant to the Colonies, may precede the dreadful operations of 
% your armaments. Every colour and ſuſpicion of injuſtice and oppreſſion will then be 

removed, from the proceedings of the Mother Country, and if thoſe juſt and honor- 
able terms are not ſubmitted to, your Majeſty will undoubtedly be able to meet, what 
will then be rebellion, with the zealous hearts and hands, of a determined, loyal, and 
united people.“ I think if any one fact can more unequivocally bring to teſt, the vindic- 
tive relentleſs and inexorable ſpirit, which dictated the ſanguinary meaſures of adminiſtration 
-againſt America, it is the non-compliance with a propoſition ſo equitable as this was. The 
refuſal was the cleareſt declaration for unconditional ſubmiſſion or no peace. It is that 
vindictive ſpirit which condemns without trial, confiſcates their public charters and pri- 

vate property unheard, rejects their petitions and remonſtrances, contemns their offers of 

peace and conſtitutional dependence, ſends an army of 50,000 men to cut their throats, 
with negroes and ſavages to aſſaſſinate and murder them; It is that vindctive ſpirit, which 
devoid of every human feeling due to fellow creatures as well as to ſubjects, will not even 
deign to tell them, what ſubmiſſion it is that is required of them. 

I have mentioned to you the act called the prohibitory act, which was one of the 
Erſt acts paſſed in this ſecond ſeſſion. Every clauſe in this act except one, is fraught with 
vengeance and deſtruction to the people of the Colonies, and to their property. They 
were cut off from all intercourſe with their Mother Country, they were totally caft out 
from its protection, and their property was given up to military plunder. All this was. 
obviouſly calculated to inflame their minds, and to make them deſperate. But there was 
one clauſe at the end of this act enabling the King to appoint commiſſioners. The very 
name of commiſſioners, implies or pretends at leaſt to ſome purpoſe of treating for the 
redreſs of grievances, and for peace; but it was nothing leſs, it was merely a fallacious 
pretext, for it only gave a power to the commiſſioners to grant pardons upon uncondi- 
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tional ſubmiſſion ; without. any offer of redreſs of grievances. A —_— grant of par- 
don implies ſome crime. What crimes then had the Americans been guilty of? They | 
had been condemned unheard, all their civil rights had been ſubverted, their judges had 
been penſioned during pleaſure, their juries had been garbled, the free debates of their aſſem- 
blies had been controuled, their charters had been confiſcated, and their property had been 
taken by violence from them. They had preſumed to repreſent theſe grievances, and to 
crave redreſs of them, by petitions, addreſſæs, memorials and remonſtrances, to the three 
branches of the legiflature. When all their petitions were rejected unheard, and they 
were attacked by force of arms, they did likewiſe preſume, according to the firſt law of 
nature, to reſiſt in their own detence. The prohibitory act offers no remedy to all the ſuf- 
ferings of America, it only offers a grant of pardon upon unconditional ſubmiſſion ; and 
without any the leaſt aſſurance or even preſumption, that the grievances of which they 
had complained, ſhould not be repeated and aggravated, I ſhould not have called the 
appointment of commiſſioners upon this occaſion a mere pretext, if the a& had enabled 
them to offer redreſs of grievances; but their hands were expreſsly tied, from every thing 
but granting pardons upon unconditional ſubmiſſion. The conſtruction therefore of this 
clauſe decides upon itſelf as being a mere pretext. But even granting ſor a moment that 
it were not a pretext, and allowing to the miniſtry all the pretenſions of peace which they 
would claim from this clauſe ; the conſideration which puts their inſincerity out of diſ- 
pute is, that, although the act paſſed the two Houſes and received the royal aſſent before 
Chriſtmas 1773, yet the commiſſion was not ſealed till the month of May 1776. The 
departure of the Commiſſioners was delayed for five months, with every act of mercileſs- 
vengeance intervening, on the part of thoſe miniſters who pretended to ſeek for peace. 
Immenſe armaments at land and fea were ſent againſt the Americans, with 20,000 fo- 
reign mercenaries, which could not fail to drive them to deſpair, and in their own de- 
Fence, to independence and foreign alliances. If the Commiſſioners had been appointed, 
and had been ready to ſail hve months ſooner, although the terms of their commiſſion 
under this act, might not have been ſufficient finally 1 to ſettle peace, yet the very offer 
of any thing preseading to treaty, might have brought forward ſome negotiation, which 
might have led to peace. What can that Miniſter ay to his country, who was entruſted: 
by Parliament, with a commiſſion under this act, containing every power which he had 
applied for as neceſſary to reſtore the peace of the empire, for having delayed and ſup- 
preſſed, for five months, every ſtep and proceeding under that commiſſion ? I call this 
the higheſt breach of truſt to his country. If that commiſſion had been ſealed and ſent 
out with all due and convenient ſpeed, inſtead of having been delayed for five months, 
it mult have arrived in America, ſome months before their declaration of independence, 
and their negotiation with foreign powers, in which caſe an offer of treaty might have 
been of ſome avail. But war with America and not peace has been at the bottom of 
every meaſure from the firſt to the laſt, * | 
If the proceedings of the Miniſter had but been maſked with any ambiguous modera- 
tion, ſuch deciſive and deſperate events, as independence and foreign alliances, would at 
leaſt have given ſome gradua! notice of their approach ; every rub and delay would have 
been ſo much in favour of reconciliation. There are at leaſt ſhades and gradations be- 
tween. . petitions, and an hoſtile declaration of irrevocable independence, with 
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foreign alliances. The Colonies had been for ages bound to this country, by every tie 6 
common intereſt, and by all the natural habits of affection ; they were at this very period 
waiting with anxiety, for the event of their laſt petition, and for a parental aſſurance of 
protection, in return for their proferred allegiance ; they were unapprized, and unpre- 
pared either with men, arms, ammunition or allies, for ſuch a deſperate ſtep, as a final 
revolt and declaration of independence. They muſt have entertained at that time great 
doubts of their ſucceſs, in an undertaking premature and unconcerted, but deſperate in 
its conſequences. But they were driven, by every accumulated act of terror and de- 
ſtruction, to madneſs and deſpair. They were compelled to take their inſtant choice, of 
unconditional ſubjection, or independence. Nothing elſs was left to them. An head- 
ſtrong Miniſter had reſolved, ſword in hand, to paſs the Rubicon, and to throw away 
the ſcabbard. | ; 
I am now come to the third ſeſſion of this Parliament, which commenced on the 3 iſt 
of October, 1776, and ended on the 6th of June, 1777. | 
In this third ſeſſion nothing very material paſſed, in any degree to affect either the princi- 
ples, or the mode of conduct which had been adopted, in the preceding ſeſſion reſpecting the 
American war. It amounted to but little more than making proviſion (at a moſt enor- 
mous expence indeed) for the continuance of the war. All poſſibility of reconciliation had 
been madedeſperate, by the meaſures of the adminiſtration in the preceding year, and in its 
place, an unconditional reduction of America was determined upon, and undertaken by 
force of arms. The King's ſpeech at the opening of this third ſeſſion told us, that we 
muſt at all events prepare for another campaign. The miniſterial demand of unconditional _ 
ſubmiſſion by force of arms, on the one ſide, had produced the declaration of independ- 
ence. on the other; and the ſword alone could decide the conteſt. | 
The friends of peace and reunion who had forwarned their country of this fatal al- 
ternative, ſaw with regret their melancholy forebodings realized in theſe events. They 
had been unwearied in their endeavours, to have prevented things from coming to this 
deſperate ſtate; but in vain. Yet even in this ſtate, if the fainteſt ray of hope did but 
dawn upon them, they were ever upon the watch, not to let ſlip even the moſt diſtant 
poſſibility of bringing the parties to an accommodation. I have told you that the new 
American Miniſter had never communicated any ſingle document of information to Par- 
liament. The repreſentatives of the nation were left to the chance of picking up in- 
formation, where the fate of the empire was at ſtake, from news papers or vulgar re- 
ports. A very important proclamation ſigned by Lord Howe, and General Howe, had 
been publiſhed in America on the 19th of September 1776, declaring on the part of his 
Majeſty, that he was willing to concur in the reviſal of all his acts, by which his ſubjetts in 
America might think themſelves aggrieved. This propoſition firſt made its appearance in 
England in a common daily news-paper, having been copied from ſome American prints, 
Lord John Cavendiſh, into whoſe hands one of theſe news- papers had fallen, being ever 
. watchful for the peace and proſperity of his country, ſeized the occaſion without delay; 


and moved in the Houſe of Commons (on the 6th of November 1776) conformably to 


the terms of the proclamation ; ** That this Houſe will reſolve itſelf into a committee to 
„ conſider of the reviſal of the acts of parliament by which his Majeſty's ſubjects in 


America think themſelves aggrieved.” A miniſterial negative was put upon this mo- 


tion 
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tion, by a large majority. I call it a miniſterial negative, becauſe the miniſters them - 
ſelves who adviſed the proclamation in America, ſpoke in this debate, againſt the motion 
of Lord John Cavendiſh, for complying with the terms promiſed to America in that very 
proclamation, 

It is worth while to dwell a little upon this tranſaction in its ſeveral parts, and to con- 
ſider the effect which it muſt naturally have upon the minds of the Americans; becauſe 
their conviction of the duplicity and inſincerity of the adminiſtration, has had greater 
effect in deciding the alienation of America, than all other meaſures put together. A 
motion had been made by the Duke of Grafton in the Houle of Lords, (on the 14th of 
March 1776) to addreſs the King. That he would be graciouſly pleaſed to iſſue a pro- 
« clamation in America, promiſing that if the Americans would by petition to the Com- 
% mander in chief, (to be tranſmitted to his Majeſty) ſtate what they conſider to be their 
5 juſt rights, and real grievances, that his Majeſty hath authority from his Parliament, to 
<« aſſure them that ſuch their petition ſhall be received, conſidered, and anſwered.” A 
negative was however put upon this motion. But upon the 19th of September of the 
ſame year, (1776) a proclamation was iſſued in America, promiſing the very thing which 
had been negatived in Parliament. What is an American to think of this? Would he 
not ſay to his countrymen, truſt not; here is treachery. This proclamation can be con- 
| ſidered in no other light but as inſidious, and calculated to amuſe us into fallacious ex- 
pectations; had the miniſtry been ſincere in the intentions declared in this proclamation, 
they would not have put a negative upon this very propoſition when offered in Parliament. 
To confirm theſe ſuſpicions, and to put their duplicity and inſincerity out of doubt, 
the miniſtry again refuſe, when brought to the teſt, to adhere to the promiſes of their 
own proclamation. It is to this combined ſyſtem of relentleſs violence, and vindictive 
duplicity, that the diſmemberment and independence of America are owing, In vain did 
the friends of peace deprecate the fury of an headftrong miniſtry; in vain did they pro- 
pole any terms of conciliation ;- they ſtrove to the laſt, but they were cruſhed in every 
attempt. The declaration of independence had already taken place, but if there was 
any meaſure above all others, which could have been deviſed, to add rage to deſpair, 
and to make the act of independence irrevocable; it was the refuſal of this motion; It 
was a convicted act of miniſterial duplicity ; it put an end to all confidence, and left no 
arbitration but the ſword. 

The King had told us at the opening of this third ſeſſion, that we muſt at all events 
prepare for another campaign; Parliament accordingly voted above an hundred thouſand 
men for this purpoſe by ſea and land; with an enormous bill of expences attending them. 
Many millions have already been incurred and paid, and many more are at this moment 
outſtanding and unpaid, which you will. hear of and feel but too ſoon. Having my- 
ſelf been for ſome years converſant in matters of ſupplies and grants, I have never failed, 
in each ſeſſion, to give as accurate an eſtimate in that branch, as I could draw out, Thoſe 
eſtimates have never proved fallacious. I only mention this in a tranſient manner, upon 
the ſubject, that my Conſtituents may know, that I have not been inatentive or ſilent 
upon that important article. 

With reſpe& to the American independence, thoſe who had a ſerebuding that the force 
of "_ country would be baffled i in America, when put to the trial, might very conſiſt- 

ently 
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ently for the honour of their country, have been diſpoſed to give way upon that head, 
as foreſeeing that if it was not done with good will, neceſſity would at laſt compe} us to 
compliance. This I confeſs to you from the very firſt was my firm conviction, There- 
fore, to reſcue the honour of my country from being brought to diſgrace, by the attempt 
of impoſſibilities, I did at this period, (viz. in May 1777) venture to give it as my ad- 
vice, in point of opinion, to make a gift of independence to America, while you might 
fay that you had any thing in your power to give. I would not preſume to preſs a point of 
ſuch magnitude and importance, upon my ſingle opinion, to a public queſtion in 
Parliament, aye or no; but I drew up the arguments, upon which in point of opinion 
I would have adviſed the meaſure, in the ſhape of an addreſs to the King, and read it in 
my place in Parliament. I have never been the propoſer or the abetter of innovations; 
all that I have wiſhed, has been that we might {till go on in peace and proſperity, ac- 
cording to the antient and conſtitutional ſyſtem of connexion, between the two countries. 
I leave to others, by ſelf-diftated opinions, to ſhake eſtabliſhed fundamentals, and to 
plunge their country into all the conſequences of the diſmemberment of our American 
Colonies, terminating in their hoſtile independence. The principles of a federal alli- 
ance, in which the dignity and intereſts of this country might both have been preſerved, 


appeared to me to be the only ſafe plan. The following is a copy of the Pro- 
poſed addreſs: 


+ To the King: Your faithful Commons have taken into their moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration, the very alarming ſtate of this nation, from the preſent unhappy diſputes with 
the American Colonies, and are moſt heartily deſirous, according to the example of 
their anceſtors, to encourage, ſupport, and maintain, the true principles of liberty, 
and through them to eſtabliſh peace and proſperity throughout every part of your Ma- 
« jeſty's dominions. We cannot but expreſs our fears, that in the preſent unhappy diſ- 


© << putes, your Majeſty has been much miſinformed, as to the true ſtate of America by 


„ignorant, and, perhaps, ill-intentioned informers, who have repreſented to your Ma- 
6 jeſty, that the diſturbances there were excited by a few individuals only, but that the 
« genera! ſenſe of the continent of America was totally averſe to them, and ready to 

ſubmit, if but a few troops, with ſome degree of countenance from this country 
« were to be fent over. Your faithful Commons therefore finding from the ſubſequent 

events, ſuch informations to have been groundleſs and deluſive, are led to ſuſpect, that 
the cauſes likewiſe of the diſturbances. may have more ſerious and deep foundations than 
have been repreſented. They are, moreover, led upon this occaſion to conſider, that 


& all good government is eſtabliſhed for the fafcty and content of the people, as expreſſ- 


« ed by the general voice, and common conſent, of the members of any community; 
« and that, whatever ſuperintending power or controul a parent-ſtate may be entitled to, 
in the infancy of any colony, as for the common good of any ſuch colony in its infan- 
« cy ; yet that the ultimate end of all colonizacion is, and ought to be, to eſtabliſh kin- 
« dred and derivative communities into perfect ſocieties, in the fullneſs of population, 
« ſettlement, proſperity, and power. Theſe principles are not only founded in the na- 
« ture of mankind, but are peculiarly applicable to our own coloniſts, who carried our 
« with them, into their foreign ſettlements, the ſeeds of the Britiſh conſtitution, which 
« we flatter ourſelves to be the happieſt and moſt free in the world. Theſe colonies, 


under 
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tc under the auſpicious and friendly eye of the parent-ſtate, have at length out-grown 


©» 


the imbecilities of their infant-ſtate, and approach to the maturity of ſettlement and 
population, and all the arts of life, and thereby are become capable of that glorious 
* inheritance of perfect freedom, which their parent-ſtate has in former times reſcued 
out of the hands of tyrants, with a view to aſſert it for the common good and uſe of 
mankind, and particularly to tranſmit it entire to their own deſcendants. As no country 
can arrive at its full perfection, while it is confined in the powers of a free legiſlation; 
and as the tranſition of colonies from the controul of a diſtant pareat-ſtate, to the ab- 
ſalute poſſeſſion in full right of all their legiſlative powers, muſt inevitably (at a cer- 
tain period of connexion between the parent-ſtate and its colonies) diſturb, or at leaſt 
for a time ſuſpend, the harmony of affection and mutual correſpondence of intereſts ; 
and as the courſe of the preſent diſputes between Great Britain and her Colonies has 
led to that dangerous point of contention, which being originally inherent in the rela- 
tion of parent-ſtate and colony, now ſhews itſelf fo ſerious in its aſpect, as perhaps to 
tc threaten, if not amicably adjuſted, the ruin of one or both countries ; Your Com- 
% mons, therefore, think it wiſe and prudent, to follow the apparently natural and una- 
e voidable courſe of things, and to beſtow upon the Colonies an entire freedom of their 
legiſlative powers, hoping thereby to lay a foundation for a perpetual and indiſſoluble 
bond of affection and alliance, in every reſpect as beneficial to both countries, as the 
* connexion which has hitherto ſubſiſted between them, in the mutual relation of parent- 
<« ſtate and colony; and with this additional hope of permanence, that according to all 
human prudence, ſuch connexions in which there, is no latent principle of future diſ- 
cord, may be truſted and relied upon, for the cordial reſtoration of peace, and for all 
the bleſſings of reconciliation between this country and the offspring of its own liber- 
ty, formed in the perfect reſemblance of its own conſtitution, and tranſplanted into 
« the new world of America. Your faithful Commons, therefore, humbly beſeech your 
«<< Majeſty, to order an immediate ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities in America, for the ſake of pre- 
<« venting any farther effuſion of blood, and to concur with your Parliament, upon the 
« oround-work of the foregoing principles and conſiderations, in laying a foundation 
for reconcilement and perpetual peace between this country and America.” 

The unfortunate events which have happened ſince I firſt ſuggeſted the foregoing pro- 
poſition, which was in May 1779, make me regret that ſomething of this kind was not 
then accepted. I think that thoſe perſons conſult the beſt for the honour of their coun» 
try, whoin an inevitable caſe, foreſee it in time, and accommodate themſelves to it with 
the beſt grace, and who do not hang back with an ungenerous and reluctant delay, until 
they are compelled by defeat and with diſgrace to comply. I have long foreſeen this to be 
the caſe with reſpect to the independence of America. I call it an inevitable caſe, be- 
cauſe it is generally conſidered as an event which would be detrimental, and diſhonourable 
to this country. My own opinion is far otherwiſe. I think the friendſhip of America 
which is now the riſing world, and which will in a few years be multiplied an hundred 
fold, would be an infinite recompence, in exchange for an irkſome dominion, oneroſe to 
them, and barren to us; and as for the diſhonour, I fear that we are running headlon 
to create it for ourſelves, by-our haughty and ſuperci:ious conduct, which will only bring 
upon us. defeat and diſgrace. If inſtead of a ſuſpicious and ſelfiſh ſyſtem of adminiſtratian 
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towards our Colonies, we had from the firſt taken them by the hand, to lead them with: 
Parental affection to national greatneſs and independence at the time of their maturity; 
we ſhould have fixed the heart of America to ourſelves for ever. What have we now 
before us, but the proſpect of defeat in our attempt to fix an irkſome dominion perpetu- 
ally upon them, with the loſs of their affections, and of all thoſe peculiar advantages, 
which this country alone of all European ſtates, has derived, from free and flouriſhing 
Colonies, and which would have been daily growing in magnitude and importance, in 
proportion to their boundleſs increaſe in the new world? ; 

Towards the end of this ſeſſion, viz. on the 3oth of May 1777, and juſt before the 
opening of the unfortunate campaign of that year, Lord Chatham, who had been in a 
very ill ſtate of health for ſome months, came to the Houſe of Lords, to give his voice 
againſt the farther continuance of this mad and impracticable war. He urged that there 
might ſtill perhaps be a moment left, to arreſt the dangers that ſurrounded us, before 
France ſhould join in an explicit treaty with America. He foretold that the Britiſh force 
in America would be totally inadequate to the conqueſt of that country, and that what- 
ever were the promiſes of miniſters in the Spring, the Autumn would bring their diſap- 
pointment. And ſo it proved, for before the following Winter, one army in America 
were taken priſoners, and the other baffled, in every proſpect of conqueſt. His motion 
was drawn up in the following terms; That an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
+ Majeſty, moſt dutifully repreſenting to his royal wiſdom, that this Houſe is deeply 
„ penetrated with the view of impending ruin to the kingdom, from the continuation 
© of an unnatural war againſt the Britiſh Colonies in America, and moſt humbly to ad- 
% viſe his Majeſty, to take the moſt ſpeedy and effeftual meaſures, for putting a ſtop to 
{© ſuch fatal hoſtilities, upon the only juſt and ſolid foundation, namely, the removal of 
« accumulated grievances; and to aſſure his Majeſty, that this Houſe will enter upon 
* this great and neceſſary work with chearfulneſs and diſpatch, in order to open to his 
« Majeſty the only means of regaining the affections of the Britiſh Colonies, and of 
e ſecuring to Great Britain the commercial advantages of theſe valuable poſſeſſions ; 
“fully perſuaded, that to heal and to redreſs, will be more congenial to the goodneſs 
and magnanimity of his Majeſty, and more prevalent over the hearts of generous and 
* free-born ſubjects; than the rigours of chaſtiſement, and the horrors of civil war, 
& which hitherto have only ſerved, to ſharpen reſentments, and conſolidate union, and 
&.jf continued, muſt.end in finally diſſolving, all ties beeween Great Britain and her 
„ Colonies.” This warning, though coming from ſo great and reſpectable a character, 
was ſet at nought. The miniſtry had got all that they wanted from Parliament, that is 
to ſay, 100,000 men, and ten millions of money. They were confident in their own 
conceit, and in the ſucceſs of their meaſures, and would attend to no remonſtrances of 
"reaſon. Thus the die was irrevocably caſt. The honour and intereſts of this country, 
without any alternative by treaty, were ſet at ſtake, upon the deciſion of the ſword, up- 
on the ſelf-diftated confidence of a miniſtry, who had uniformly witheld every document 
of information from Parliament, but whoſe reſponſibility can afford no adequate compen- 
ſation to their country, for the deſtruction and diſgrace into which they have plunged it. 

In the account which I have given you of the propoſitions and arguments which have 
been offered on our ſide for peace, | have confined myſelf to ſuch as ſtand 9 in 

| * 
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the ſhape of motions or proteſts in Parliament. But many others have been offered by 
the friends of their country in the courſe of parliamentary debates, of which miniſters 
might have availed themſelves, if they had bcen diſpoſed to liſten to wife and temper- 
ate counſels, Lord Shelburne at a very early period in theſe troubles, adviſed, « To 
© meet the Colonies upon the ground of their laſt petition to the King, as being the 
4 ſureſt as well as the moſt dignified mode for this country; To ſuſpend all hoſtilities z 
“ To repeal the acts immediately diſtreſſing to America; and To refer others to a temperate 
<« reviſal; but above all things, To conſider the principles of the act of navigation, as 
« the palladium of this country.” — . Again. That moſt beautiful metaphor of Lord 
Camden, That every blade of graſs is repreſented in Great Britain,“ comprehends in one 
word all that could be ſaid in a thouſand volumes upon the ſubject of American taxation. 
Another emphatical phraſe of his, Peace with America, and then come war with all 
the world ;” breathed the true ſpirit for Britiſh counſels. Theſe will be remembered. 
Numberleſs other ſplendid and pathetic ſpeakers in their country's cauſe have likewiſe 
pleaded in vain, All theſe Pearls have been thrown away. 
I have now ſtated to you the ſubſtance of the miniſterial and parliamentary proceed- 
ings, during the three firſt ſeſſions of this Parliament, which were the deciſive periods; 
the firſt which laid the foundation of the war, the other two which threw away the pearl 
of peace, when it was in their hands, and drove America to the irrevocable extremities, . 
of independence and foreign alliances. I muſt once more remind you of my motive for 
being ſo ſolicitous to explain theſe matters to you, and to ſhew to you, that neither my- 
ſelf nor any of the friends with whom J have acted, have either been conſenting or con- 
curring, with thoſe headſtrong meaſures, which have brought ſuch enormous expences,.. 
ſuch fatal deſtruction of the lives of our fellow ſubjects, ſo much national diſgrace, and 
perhaps the proſpect of national ruin. It is, becauſe I value and efteem the confidence 
of my Conſtituents, and becauſe I wiſh the continuance of it; for which reaſon I deſire to- 
lay my heart open to them, and to explain every motive of my conduct. Theſe diſputes 
with America, however {lightly they may have been treated by ſome perſons, in the be- 
ginning, did, (as you know) appear to me, in the earlieſt dawn of them, to carry the 
moſt ſerious and fatal aſpect. When a great majority of parliament has taken its bent, to 
adopt with a blindfold confidence the meaſures of an adminiſtration; you cannot conceive 
the diſadvantages which a ſmall minority, or a few individuals meet with, in ſtruggling. 
and buffeting againſt the torrent. The miniſtry give what garbled evidence they pleaſe, . 
they ſuppreſs evidence likewiſe at their diſcretion; if any documents are moved for, which 
might be explanatory, of the views, tempers, forces, connexions, public proceedings, 
number and diſpoſition of the perſons diſcontented, and in arms; any ſuch motion is ſure 
of meeting with a negative. If a hint is dropt that the Americans are cowards, that 
they are wretched and helpleſs, that they are diſcontented with the tyranny of their lead - 
ers, that two or three regiments would ſubdue the whole continent, that the King's ſtand- 
ard being once ſet up, the whole body of the people would flock to it, or any other of 
the many fallacies which have led us into diſappointments and diſgrace; a confident ma- 
joricy will not brook any doubts. I he omnipotence of Parliament is not to be queſtion- 
ed, till it is defeated, and the national honour laid in the duſt. No ſuggeſtion of pru- 
dence is tolerated, till it is found by fatal experience, that ſo far from two or three 
| regiments. 
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regiments over- running all America, that go or 60,000 men have been baffled for two years 
together; one entire army taken priſoners, the remainder retreating and beſieged. Then 
we regret in vain, the headſtrong folly of miniſters, who have betrayed the unſuſpecting 
confidence of Parliament, by their ignorance, arrogance and miſrepreſentations. The 
experiment has coſt us the loſs of America, with 30 or 40, ooo men deſtroyed, and thirty 
or forty millions of money waſted, which even if it had procured ſucceſs, would have 
been little better than ruin; but the final deſeat after all, has brought the nation into diſ- 
grace, and has delivered us ſtript of our men and money, and of our beſt friends and 
reſources, in almoſt a defenceleſs ſtate, to the antient rivals of our proſperity and 
honour. Theſe ſentiments have made a deep impreſſion upon my mind, and con- 
duct. Zealouſly attached to the honour of my country, I have lamented to ſee it fall a 
ſacrifice, to the gratification of an ill-judged pride. Moderation and juſtice, are the 
trueſt guardians of national honour. | | | | 


| I am, 
With the greateſt Reſpect 
and Conſideration, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your much obliged, and 
faithful humble Servant, 


I fend, 
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Sopzukx, 
Sept. 13, 1778. 


To the Right Worſhipful the Mayor and Corporation, 
To the Worſhipful the Wardens and Corporation 
Ef the Trinity-bouſe, 
LAND 
'To the Worthy Burgeſſes 
Of the Town of KincsToON upon Hur. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


1 HAVE now traced the miniſterial and parliamentary proceedings down to the end 
of the third ſeſſion of this Parliament, ending in June, 1777. The diſaſtrous events 
in the ſucceeding campaign in America, which trod upon the heels of that confident 
ſeſſion, were ſo many unfortunate proofs, that an headſtrong Miniſtry, who had acted 
for many years by no other.rule than their own preſumption, had led the honour, the 
national intereſt, and the arms of this country into diſgrace, deſtruction, and defeat. 
{1 theſe events had, upon the moſt deliberate inveſtigations of reaſon, been foretold, 
and all the meaſures which have produced them had been moſt earneſtly deprecated, 
but in vain, by the friends of juſtice, reconciliation, and peace, 


ended the firſt week in June, 1778. 
The King's Speech, at the beginning of this fourth ſeſſion, continued ſtill in the de- 
claration of the neceſſity of preparing for further operations of war, though the prece- 
ding ſummer's campaign had given very little encouragement to expect ſucceſs ; and 
nw, for the firſt time, the armaments of the Houſe of Bourbon made their appear- 
ance in the King's Speech before Parliament. Theſe two objects together conſtituted 
a double argument for encreafing our military force by ſea and land. The language 
of Adminiſtration was become more violent and vindictive, in proportion as they ſeemed 
to fail in point of ſucceſs. Fifteen thouſand additional men were raiſed in Scotland, 
Mancheſter, &c. Many ſubſcriptions of private perſons were ſet on foot, for the far- 
ther ſupport of the American war, and to make the exaſperation more general. Lord 
North, indeed, threw out hints in debate, that he had thoughts of making ſome propo- 
ſitions of accommodation. Yet till the mark of ſincerity was wanting at the time of 
this declaration; for the late Earl of Chatham, on the firſt day of this ſeſſion, had 
made a motion in the Houſe of Lords, (which was negatived as uſual) to lay the ground 
of accommodation by treaty ; reſting the great ſtreſs of his argument upon this point, 
that the Houſe of Bourbon was upon the eve of breaking with us; that they had abetted 
the cauſe of America; that they had done a great deal in an underhand way, but not 
ſo much as the Americans wiſhed ; that if this moment was ſeized, while America was 
[ in 
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in ill- humour with the backwardneſs of the Houſe of Bourbon, they might be detached 
from that connection, if reaſonable terms were held out to them; that this opportunity, 
if once loſt, would never be recoverable again. I did likewiſe myſelf, in the Houſe of 
Commons, throw out the ſame arguments, in conſequence of information which had 
dropped into my hands. I ftated, that I thought there was one ray of hope till 
left, if we had wiſdom to ſeize the opportunity, of opening a treaty with the Ameri- 
cans, while they were diſcontented with the cool and dilatory proceedings of the Court 
of France. My words were, Do it before you ſleep ; but they ſlept and did it not. I 
will now recite to you the laſt motion made by the Earl of Chatham in the Houſe of 
Lords, viz. on the 2oth of November, 1777, that the advice therein contained may 
ſpeak for him, in contraſt to thoſe ruinous meaſures, which he oppoſed to his laſt 
breath. That this Houſe does moſt humbly adviſe and ſupplicate his Majeſty, to be 
e pleaſed to cauſe the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures to be taken, for reſtoring 
« peace in America; and that no time may be loſt in propoſing a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
there, in order to the opening a treaty, for the final ſettlement of the tranquillity of 
« thoſe invaluable provinces, by a removal of the unhappy cauſes of this ruinous civil 
% war, and by a juſt and adequate ſecurity againſt a return of the like calamities in 
« times to come. And this Houſe deſires to offer the moſt dutiful aſſurance to his 
« Majeſty, that they will, in due time, co-operate with the magnanimity of his Ma- 
<« jeſty, for the preſervation of his people, by ſuch explicit and moſt ſolemn declara- 
« tions, and proviſions of ſolemn and fundamental and irrevocable laws, as may be 
te judged neceſſary for en and fixing, for ever, the reſpective rights of Great- 
Britain and her Colonies.” 

Theſe are the laſt words of ſalutary counſel from chat great man, who, to the irre- 
parable loſs of his country, is now no more. This counſel was offered in vain ; inſtead 
of ſeizing the opportunity of negociating with America, while they were unengaged 
from France, the Parliament, after having ſet about twenty days to vote the ways and 
means of carrying on the war, was adjourned for fix weeks. Within the period of this 
fatal adjournment, the treaty between France and America was negociated. The Mi- 
niſtry could not poſſibly be ignorant of what was tranſacting at Paris, for they had at 
that time a Miniſter at the Court of France : and beſide this, common report could not 
fail to inform them. All the letters and correſpondencies from Paris announced the 
approaching event; every ſtock-jobber was upon the watch; none were aſleep but the 
Miniftry ; they would not ſtir a ſtep : as if the adjournment of fix weeks was not a ſuf- 
ficient allowance of time for compleating the treaty between France and Americaz The 
conciliatory propoſitions, which had been promiſed before Chriſtmas, were ſtill farther de- 
layed for four weeks more, after the meeting of Parliament in January, 1778; and it was 
not till after certain information was come, that the treaty was compleated and actually 
ſigned, that the conciliatory bills were brought into parliament. The dates of theſe 
facts ſtand in order thus. The intention of making ſome conciliatory propoſitions to 


America, 
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America, was announced by the Miniſter early in this fourth ſeſſion, before the ad- 
journment for the Chriſtmas holidays. Without any farther notice taken of theſe in- 
tended propoſitions, parliament was adjourned from the 10th of December, 1777, to 
the 2oth of January, 1778. The preliminaries of a treaty between France and Ame- 
rica were delivered by Monſieur Gerard, to the American Commiſſioners at Paris, on 
the 16th of December, 1777. The Parliament met on the 2oth of January, 1778, after 
the Chriſtmas receſs. The treaty of Paris between America and France was ſigned on 
the 6th of February ; and the conciliatory bills were preſented to Parliament eleven days 
after the treaty was ſigned, viz. on the 17th of February, 1758. Theſe are the facts; 
what conſtruction can be put upon them? What meaſures could have been calculated 
more effectually to throw America into the arms of France than theſe? They ſeem 
as if they had been ſtudiouſly concerted, ſeverally and connectedly, to produce ſuch an 
event. The menacing language of the King's Speech, declaring the neceſſity of prepa- 
ring for ſuch further operations of war, as the obſtinacy of the rebels might render expedient, 
together with the ſatisfaction expreſſed by the addreſſes of the two Houſes, in concurring 
with ſuch meaſures; the orders given out immediately after the adjournment, to raiſe 
ten regiments in the highlands of Scotland, together with the Liverpool and Mancheſter 
volunteers : the private ſubſcriptions which were ſet on foot, and earneſtly ſupported 
by the miniſterial party, to raiſe men for the American war, were all calculated, by 
ſhewing the continuance of a vindictive ſpirit againſt the Americans, to irritate and to 
urge them into a treaty with France, The throwing out hints, that the Miniſter had it 
in his intention to make ſome offers of conciliation to America, was calculated to ope- 
rate upon the Court of France, to enlarge their offers, and to accelerate their pace in 
driving the treaty with America to a concluſion. The delay of laying theſe conciliatory 
| propoſitions before the Houſe for three months, viz. from the 2oth of November, 1777, 
to the 17th of February following, gave the fulleſt time for the negociation, and final 
ſettlement of the treaty ; and more particularly, what I am juſtified to call the diſtin- 
guiſhed and poſitive act of witholding theſe propoſitions, for one month after the meet- 
ing of Parliament, in January 1778, when the treaty between America and France was 
known to be far advanced, and to be upon the point of conclufion, can admit of no 
rational interpretation, but upon ſome ſuppoſed pre-determination to delay the conci- 
liatory offers in Parliament, till the treaty between France and America ſhould be 
ſigned and ſealed. If any other rational interpretation can be given to ſuch conduct, it 
is very fit that the perſons concerned ſhould give that ſatisfaction to the public. There 
was nothing complex in the offers when they appeared. They might have been reduced 
into the proper forms, and all neceſſary proviſions might have been concerted, in three 
days, as well as three months. If the Miniſters of the cabinet had been fincere and unani- 
mous to enter into a treaty of peace, the bills might have paſſed through both Houſes, 
and might have received the Royal Aſſent, before even the preliminaries between 
France and America had been ſet on foot. If there were any of the efficient miniſters 
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of his Majeſty's cabinet, who oppoſed or delayed the introduction of the conciliatory 
propoſitions, knowing what they muſt have known, with reſpe& to the negociations 
then on foot at Paris, it is fit that ſuch perſons ſhould be declared to the public, and 
that they ſhould give in public the reaſons of their conduct. If no other rational ex- 
planation of theſe meaſures can be ſtated, the convicted inference will be obvious to all 
the world, that, whatever occaſional appearances there may have been of relenting, or 
whatever pretexts may have been thrown out, yet that at the bottom, the fundamental 
principle has always been one and the ſame, viz. either to conquer America by force of 


arms, or to cut it off from the Britiſh Empire and connection; but at all hazards, to 


prevent the dangerous retroſpe& into the conduct of Miniſters, which reconciliation 
with America muſt lay before the public, 

There is a long and heavy account out-ſtanding and due to the public, for which Mi- 
niſters are reſponſible, Parliament has been kept in profound ignorance, not only of 
the conduct of the war; of all intelligence tranſmitted by the commanders of the Britiſh 
forces, as to the ſtate of the country, the unanimity and general diſpoſition of the 
people; of all demands which have been made by the commanders themſelves for ſuc- 
cours and reinforcements ; of ſuch opinions and advice as they may have ſent to their 
employers at home, as to the practicability of the war; the probable duration of it; 
whether there was any proſpect of conquering the country, or any rational plan of 
maintaining ſuch ſuppoſed conqueſt if it could have been made, &c. &c. Informations 
upon theſe and other heads might poſſibly have guided the counſels of Parliament to 
the adoption of other meaſures. In an uniform ſyſtem of failure and diſappointment, 
in every pretended expectation, year after year, it is not poſſible to conceive, but that 
the Miniſtry muſt have had ſome warning given to them, by the commanders, and 
other perſons employed by them upon the ſpot; and here it is that the ſuſpected prin- 
ciple recurs again and again; if we cannot conquer or deſtroy, we may at leaſt produce 
an irreconcileable breach between the two countries, and perhaps an implacable hatred, 
which may prevent all future inter-communication, and the chance of any hazardous 
diſcoveries. Conſider how ſtudiouſly every propoſition for peace on the part of Ame- 
rica has been evaded; conſider that the cleareſt and moſt explicit offers from them of 
dependence have been rejected unheard, while the moſt effe&ual meaſures have been 
taken by Miniſters, at the ſame time, to drive them inevitably to Independence ; con- 
ſider the refuſal of the propoſition of the City of London, in their petition to the King 
in March, 1776, which was calculated to put the teſt of fincerity, by a diſtinct, clear, 
and unambiguous ſpecification of juſt and honourable terms, to be offered on our part 
to America, which might have laid the foundations of peace; conſider the uniform 
rejection of every propoſition of peace made in Parliament for three years together; 
recolle&, upon a ſimilar occaſion, about two years before, when an act had been paſſed 
before Chriſtmas, 1775, appointing Commiſſioners to treat with America, that the de- 
parture of thoſe Commiſſioners was delayed for five months, viz. till the month of May, 
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1776; and that, in conſequence of that delay, no offers were even made to America 
under that commiſſion, till after the declaration of Independence ; recolle& the ſame 
uniformity of conduct in the earlieſt period of theſe troubles, viz. in the ſpring of the 
year 1773, at the time of what was called Lord North's conciliatory propoſition : No 
civil blood had then been fhed ; but, under the inſidious maſk of that propoſition, the 
firſt civil civil blood was ſhed before that propoſition (ſuch as it was) could poſſibly be 
offered, either to the General Congreſs of America, or to the conſideration of any 
aſſembly upon the continent. Compare all theſe things together, and then apply the 
reſulting inference to the final conſideration of this laſt act, of witholding the concilia- 
tory bills for three months, notwithſtanding the fulleſt parliamentary warning given 
of the conſequences, and the certain knowledge of a treaty actually in negociation be- 
tween France and America. Confider all theſe things, and then let any man judge whe- 
ther the ſuſpicion of a ſecret deſign to fruſtrate every poſſibility of peace be an unfup- 
ported charge. I ſtate it as a matter of preſumption, not as proof poſitive. But there 
would be an end of all the ſafety of human life, if every ſuperficial pretext were to be 
ſuffered to paſs unqueſtioned, and to have its full ſcope and operation, till it could be 
confronted by convicting proof. The juſt alarms upon violent preſumption are the 
guards of life. If men uniformly perſiſt in refuſing every act which plain and ſimple ſin- 
cerity would diate, and in affecting every pretext which duplicity and infincerity- 
would ſimulate, the diſculpation, and the proof of motives, is to lie upon them. 

Every Britiſh ſubject, at the outſet of this war, had an intereſt in the American 
colonies, not only as a part of the Britiſh dominions and dependencies, but likewiſe in 

the commerce, in the ſhipping,. in the productions of the country, in the affections of 
the people, in the common ties of intereſt and conſanguinity. What then is to be the 
conduct of any member in Parliament as a repreſentative of the people, who have ſo 
many complicated and combined intereſts in America, as well as the dominion ? Is he 
to ſtand by, the mere ſtupid and credulous dupe of pretexts, . while Miniſters, in the- 
rage of pride and diſappointment for the loſs of their only object, Dominion, and per- 
haps to hide the ſecret deeds of darkneſs, are ſuffered, with impunity, to overwhelm. 
every other national intereſt and concern in one common ruin? No. The friends of 
their country have not been ſo duped, nor will they be ſilent. Believe me, Sirs, for 
one, if I could even be divefted of every other ſentiment of my heart and private feel- 
ing, I would not-diſgrace the truſt which you have repoſed in me, by ſuch a ftupid and 
_ treacherous apathy to the neareſt and deareſt intereſts of my country. 

It is hardly worth while to ſtate to you the terms, if they can be called ſo, of the 
conciliatory bills; they amounted to but little better than a ſurrender at diſcretion of 
all the principles and matters which had been for many years in contention, and this 

when we were evidently diſgraced and defeated into a reluctant compliance. Terms 
adequate to the honour, and to the utmoſt rights of this country, had been propoſed 

over and over, by the friends of * and peace, and as conſtantly refuſed to the very 
| K laſt 
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laſt hour, that it was poſſible even for the weakeſt men to dream of unconditional con- 
queſt; and I beg of, you to remark, that by the teſtimony of theſe Acts of Parliament 
themſelves, we who ſat on the other ſide of the Houſe, and have been the conſtant ad- 
vocates for peace, ſtand moſt fully juſtified to the public, as having never propoſed any 
terms of mean ſubmiſſion, derogatory to the honour, or deſtructive of the conſtituti- 
onal rights, of this country. The ſubſtance of all our propoſitions had ſtood upon much 
higher ground, than that taken by the conciliatory bills ; which enable the Commiſſi- 
oners to treat of all regulations, proviſions, matters, and things, which evidently meant 
the ſurrender of the act of Navigation, and of all the commercial advantages of this 
country, Dominion was the object of miniſterial purſuit. As for the beneficial and 
commercial rights of this country, a flight account was made of them, in compariſon 
with the object of acquiring an influential patronage and dominion, The act of naviga- 
tion, which I take to be the chief intereſt that my conſtituents had in America, was 
hardly worth a tranſient thought. But the right of appointing Governors was provided 
for by the longeſt clauſe in the bill. The whole was waſte paper and waſte words. If 
half the terms had been offered to America in due time, that were ſurrendeaed in theſe 
bills, an honourable, beneficial, and permanent peace might have been eſtabliſhed. But 
theſe bills having been delayed till after the treaty between France and America was 
ſigned, it became fruitleſs to offer any terms ſhort of Independence; for America 
could have no other object in their treaty with France, but to eſtabliſh that Indepen- 
dence, Had reaſonable terms been offered to the Americans, before their treaty with 
France was ſigned, and had ſuch terms been ſupported by tokens of good faith and fair 
dealing, it is by no means impoſlible that they might have compromiſed the article of 
Independence, by ſome honorary conceſſion, perhaps ſome titular dependence, as they 
had always profeſſed to ſeek no reconciliation inconſiſtent with the dignity and welfare' 
of Great-Britain. But a reconciliation they always had ſought, though the Miniſters 
of this country ſeem to have had no other view, but to prevent that recontilietions after 
the proſpe& of conqueſt became deſperate. 

The Duke of Richmond, however, was not to be turned off from his inflexible per- 
ſeverance in the cauſe of reconciliation, He propoſed a bill to enable the Commiſſi- 
oners to enter into the queſtion of Independence in the way of treaty, and at leaſt out 


of that ground to negociate a fœderal alliance with America, The following is a copy 
of the propoſed bill : 


A BILL to explain and amend, and render more effectual, an Af paſſed in the preſent 
Seffion of Parliament, intituled, An act to enable his Majeſty to appoint Com- 

“ miſſioners, with ſufficient powers to treat, conſult, and agree upon the means 

of quieting the diſorders now ſubſiſting in certain of the Colonies, Plantations, 

% and Provinces of North America. | : | 

« WHEREAS, by an act paſſed in this preſent ſeſſion of Parliament, intituled, 
An Act to enable his Majeſty to appoint Commiſſioners, with ſufficient powers to 


treat 


5 
« treat, conſult, and agree upon the means of quieting the diſorders now ſubſiſting in 
« certain of the Colonies, Plantations, and Provinces of North America,” it is enacted, 
© That it ſhall and may be lawful for his Majeſty, from time to time, by letters patent 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain, to authoriſe and impower five able and ſuffi- 
© cient perſons, or any three of them, to treat, conſult, and agree with any body or 
© bodies politic and corporate, or with any aſſembly or aſſemblies of men, or with any 


* perſon or perſons whatſoever, of and concerning any grievances, or complaints of 
< grievances, exiſting, or ſuppoſed to exiſt, in the government of any of the ſaid co- 


* lonies, provinces, or plantations reſpectively, or in the laws and ſtatutes of this realm 
reſpecting the ſame. 

« And whereas the ſaid colonies have, on the 4th of July, 1776, declared that the 
<« ſaid colonies were free and independent ſtates, and that they were abſolved from all 
„ allegiance from the Britiſh Crown, and that all political connection between them 
and the ſtate of Great-Britain was, and ought to be, totally diſſolved: 

« And whereas doubts may ariſe, whether the ſaid Commiſſioners, by virtue of the 
% powers given them by the ſaid Act of Parliament, are enabled to treat, conſult, and 
agree with any body or bodies politic and corporate, or with any aſſembly or rſſem- 
“e blies of men, or with any perſon or perſons whatſoever, of and concerning the 
% power and authority of the King and Parliament of Great Britain over the ſaid co- 
“ lonies, or any of them, or of and concerning the Independency of the ſaid colonies 
% on the King and Parliament of Great-Britain, as the caſe may require: 

And whereas the want of ſuch powers in the ſaid Commiſſioners may render the 
* ſaid Act of Parliament ineffectual for quieting and extinguiſhing the jealouſies and 
„ apprehenſions of danger to their liberties and rights, which have alarmed many of 
« his Majeſty's ſubjects in the ſaid colonies, provinces, or plantations, and for reſtoring 
« peace between Great-Britain and the ſaid colonies : 

And whereas any dependence of diſtant colonies on a free country can have no 
e juſt foundation, or any permanent continuance, but in the conſent and good-will of 
<« ſuch colonies : LEW 

* Be it enacted, by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice and 
<« conſent of the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this preſent Parlia- 
* ment aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, That it ſhall and may be lawful 
&« for the ſaid five Commiſſioners, from time to time, authoriſed and empowered by his 
« Majeſty, by letters patent under the Great Seal of Great-Britain, or any three of 
“ them, to treat, conſult, and agree with any body or bodies politic and corporate, or 
with any aſſembly or aſſemblies of men, or with any perſon or perſons whatſoever, of 
and concerning the power and authority of the King and Parliament of Great-Britain 
over the ſaid colonies, and of and concerning the independency of the ſaid colonies 
on the King and Parliament of Great-Britain, as the caſe may require. 
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And incaſe the faid colonies and plantations ſhall adhere to their ſaid declaration 
of independency on the King and Parliament of Great-Britain, the ſaid Commiſſi- 
oners, or any three of them, are hereby authoriſed and required to admit the ſaid 
claim of Independency, and in the name of the King and Parliament of Great-Bri- . 
tain to deelare the ſaid colonies to be free and independent ftates, and to be abſolved 
from all allegiance to the crown, and from all __ to the King and Parliament 
of Great-Britain. 
And it is hereby further declared and enacted, by the exthority aforeſaid, That it 
ſhall and may be lawful for his Majeſty to inveſt the ſaid Commiſſioners with pleni- | 
potentiary powers, in ſuch caſe, to negociate with the ſaid colonies as Independent | 
States, or with perſons authoriſed by them for ſuch purpoſe, ſuch treaty or conven- | 
tion as to his Majeſty ſhall ſeem meet of alliance, offenſive, defenſive, and com- 
% mercial, between his Majeſty and the ſaid colonies. | 
Hut in caſe the faid colonies ſhall be diſpoſed to return to, and acknowledge an 
authority in the King and Parliament of Great-Britain over the ſaid colonies, as con- 
ſiſtent with the ſecure enjoyment of their rights and liberties, be it enacted, by the 
authority aforeſaid, that the ſaid. Commiſſioners, or any three of them, ſhall be, and 
they are hereby empowered to treat, conſult, and agree with any body or bodies po- 
litic and corporate, or with any aſſembly or aſſemblies of men, or with any perſon or 
perſons whatſoever, of and concerning the degree, extent, and limitations of the ſaid 
authority; and of and concerning ſuch alterations in the conſtitution, and in the 
forms of government in the ſaid colonies, as may be neceſſary or convenient for the 
4 honour of his Majeſty and his Parliament, and for the common good of all his 
. “ ſubjects. 
« Provided that no agreement of and concerning the degree, extent, or limitation of 
s the authority of the King and Parliament of Great-Britain, and of and concerning 
any alteration in the conſtitution or forms of government in the ſaid colonies, or any 
of them, ſhall have any obligation, force, or effect, until the ſame ſhall have been 
<« ratified and confirmed by Parliament.” 
| All that I ſhall ſay of this bill is, that it combines theſe three fundamental prin- 
| ciples of ſociety, and of the rights of mankind; 1ſt, That all government ought to 
i | founded upon the conſent and good-will of the people; 2dly, That all good govern- 
ment is eſtabliſhed not as the property of the perfons inveſted with it, but as a truſt 
repoſed in them, to promote the general welfare of mankind ; and laftly, That reconci- 
liation is preferable to dominion. Such principles as theſe have always been the influ- 
ential motives of my conduct, and of thoſe with whom I have acted, throughout the 
whole of this unfortunate difpute, which we have endeavoured to the utmoſt of our 
limited powers to prevent from coming to extremities. Reconciliation with America 
is the laſt ſtake that we have to contend for. | 


I ho 


; 5 | „ 


I have now brought down this ſketch of parliamentary tranſactions to the end of the 
laſt ſeſſion, founded upon parliamentary documents, of inconteſtible and recorded facts, 
by which you may judge of the conduct of the two parties, who have taken oppoſite 
ſides in reſpe&.to the American war; in which I plead for myſelf, and for thoſe with 
whom I have acted, that the plan and ſyſtem adopted on our parts would have ſecured 
the ancient and conſtitutional connection between the two countries, with every benefi- 
cial advantage thence ariſing, in peace and proſperity ; and that, if the meaſures of 
conciliation had been followed, we ſhould, at this moment, have ſaved many thouſands 
of lives, many millions of the national revenue and reſources, and that we ſhould have 
been in the full enjoyment of the commerce, aa friendſhip, and affection of 
the new and riſing world. 

With reſpe& to the conduct of the Adminiſtration, have only ſtated facts. Let 
them ſpeak. If any thing that I have hitherto ſaid can be conſtrued into an arraign- 
ment of their conduct, it is not I who arraign them, but their own actions. However, 
I have not quite done with this ſubje&, I will now examine into their motives. As any 
imputation of motives muſt always be more problematical than a mere relation of re- 
corded facts, I give you this notice of the ground that I am going to take, and that you 
may be upon your guard to watch this part of the inveſtigation of motives, and judge 
what degree of evidence and proof I adduce of thoſe motives which I ſhall impute. 
The motives which I impute to them, and of which I think I can bring proof poſitive, 
are, a deſign to eſtabliſh an influential dominion, to be exerciſed at the pleaſure of the 
crown, and to acquire from America an independent revenue at the diſpoſition of the 
crown, uncontrouled, and not accountable for to Parliament. I am fo confident that 
I can bring this to proof poſitive, that IT would ſet the decifion of the whole charge, 
upon the recital of one ſingle clauſe in that American revenue act, (commonly called 
the Tea Act, 7 Geo. III. cap. 46.) which is the ground-work of all the preſent conteſt 
and troubles. And be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that his Majeſiy and his ſuc- 
ceſſors ſhall be, and are hereby impowered, from time to time, by any warrant or warrants, 
under his or their royal fign manual, or ſigns manual, counter: ſig ned by the High Treaſurer, or 
any three or more of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury for the time being, to cauſe ſuch monies 
to be applied out of the produce of the duties granted by this att, as his Majeſly or his ſuc- 
ceſſors ſhall think proper or neceſſary, for defraying the charges of the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and the ſupport of the civil government, within all or any of the ſaid colonies or plantations. 
This clauſe enables the crown, by ſign manual, to eſtabliſha general civil lift throughout 
every province in North America, to any indefinite extent, with any ſalaries, penſions, 
or appointments, to any unlimited amount, even to the produce of the laſt farthing of 
the American revenue; and this without any controul or account to be given in Parlia- 
ment. Now you may know what we have been fighting for. It is this clauſe, thus 
eſtabliſhing, at one ſtroke by the ſign manual, an univerſal dominion of the crown 
throughout the whole continent of North America, through the means of an American 
revenue, ſurrendered at diſcretion into the hands of the crown, viz. as his Majeſty or 
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his ſucceſſors ſhall think proper and neceſſary. This clauſe has coſt to the nation thirty 


or forty thouſand lives, thirty or forty millions of money, the loſs of your act of navi- 


gation, and of the whole continent of America; and is now plunging us into a war with 
the Houſe of Bourbon, | | : | 

The public have been amuſed with the expectation of deriving a revenue from Ame- 
rica as the object of this conteſt, Then take the tea duty for a ſample of a Miniſter's 
attention to the parliamentary revenue. Three parts in four of this duty were repealed 
out of the old parliamentary duties, and the remaining fourth part was appropriated to 
the uſes of a royal ſign manual, without any parliamentary account. I think the evi- 
dence of theſe documents, being from parliamentary record, amounts to proof poſitive ; 
and yet there is more. This act of 7 Geo, III. cap. 46, is totally unconformable to the 
preceding American revenue acts. Take the ſtamp act for an example. If that act had 
been formed upon principles of conſtitutional juſtice towards the colonies, (which as 
laying a tax by parliament upon perſons not repreſented there it could not be) it was 
not however liable to this objection of the ſign manual. The duties to ariſe from that 
act were appropriated, in the firſt inſtance, and without any anticipation by ſign manual, 
or any proviſion for the eſtabliſhment of an American civil lift, to the diſpoſition of 
Parliament. The words of the act itſelf are my authority. And be it enacted, by the 
authority aforeſaid, that all the monies which ſhall ariſe by the ſeveral rates and duties hereby 
granted, (except the neceſſary charges of raiſing, collecting, recovering, anſwering, paying, and 
accounting for the ſame, and the neceſſary charges from time to time incurred in relation to this 
ad, and the execution thereof.) ſhall be paid into the receipt of his Majeſty's Exchequer, and 
ſhall be entered ſeparate and apart from all other monies, and ſhall be there reſerved, to be 
from time to time diſpoſed of by Parliament towards farther defraying the neceſſary expences 
of defending, protecting, and ſecuring the ſaid colonies and plantations. Another act impoſing 
duties commonly called the Sugar Act, 4 Geo. III. cap. 15, was paſſed the year before 
the Stamp Act; was the produce of that act appropriated to the ſign manual of the 
crown? No. This laſt- mentioned act was again modelled, with ſome variations, in the 
adminiſtration of the Marquis of Rockingham, in 1766; was the produce of it at that 
time appropriated to the uſes of a ſign manual? No. All theſe duties were reſerved 
ſpecially under the controul of Parliament, and not devoted to the ſign manual for the 
ſupport of an American civil lift, This clauſe then for devoting the American revenue 
to the ſign manual, without account or controul, and for eſtabliſhing a ſyſtematical civil 
liſt in America, through the means of that revenue, was firſt introduced into that fatal 
American revenue act, commonly called the Tea Act, which is at preſent the founda- 
tion of all our troubles. | 

There has been much talk in the world of ſome ſuppoſed ſecret influence, which, by 
hidden ſprings and inſcrutable motives, controuls the external acts of the oftenſible 
Miniſter for the time being, whatever his private judgment and inclination may be, If 
there be any ſuch exiſting influence, the operations of it have been eſteemed capricious, 


comparing 


„ 


comparing different times and occaſions. The preſent noble Lord, at the head of the 
treaſury, has expreſſed his moſt earneſt wiſhes over and over, to kave returned to the 
ſtate of 1763, which therefore implies the taking this thorn out of his fide, viz. the 
Tea Tax. Many and many motions have been made in Parliament, during his miniftry, 
for the repeal of this wretched cauſe of ſo much bloodſhed and deſtruction, the Tea Tax. 
Tf then there does exiſt ſome ſecret irreſiſtible influence, we are to ſuppoſe, that when 
the noble Lord wiſhes in his heart to ſay Aye, the ſecret influence is inflexible, and 
dictates, No. Coſt what it will, thouſands of lives, millions of money, tearing whole 
continents from your dominion, this inflexible ſpirit till perſiſts, No, No. And all this 
for the poor wretched Tea Tax. Now let us go back a little to the year 1766, when the 
Marquis of Rockingham was miniſter, at the time of the repeal of the ſtamp act. That 
noble Lord was at leaſt as earneſt to arrange the ſyſtem of American meaſures to the 
ſtate of 1763, as the preſent miniſter can be. What ſtood in his way ?—The Stamp 
Act; which, upon the mere calculation of revenue, was of ten times the magnitude of the 
Tea Tax. What ſaid this ſuppoſed ſecret influence to the repeal of the Stamp Act? To 
judge by appearances, it ſeemed to go a little againſt the grain; but, after ſome ſtrug- 
gle, that noble Lord, who knew how to ſet a true value upon the ſubſtantial intereſts, 
and beneficial connection, between Great-Britain and America, was at laſt permitted to 
remove the ſtumbling- block, and to reſtore his country to peace, and to the ſyſtem of 
1763. Whether any ſuch ſecret influence as that which has been much talked of does 
exiſt or no, I will not take upon me to determine; but thus much I think is clear, that 
the apparent caprice of its operation in ſubmitting, with very little ſtruggle, to the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, and wading through ſeas of blood in ſupport of the Tea Tax, 
only requires this clue to unravel it. The duties impoſed by the Stamp Act were under 
the immediate controul and diſpoſition of Parliament, but the Tea Tax was appropri- 
ated to the ſign manual; and if ſuch a ſecret ſpirit does exiſt, its attachment is to a 
revenue under the ſign manual, and not to a parliamentary ſupply. 

It is a ſtrange thing to conceive how the public has been made dupes to the expec- 
tation of a parliamentary revenue from America, There has never been any ſuch obje& 
in conteſt between us. The only American revenue a& which has had any exiſtence for 
twelve years, is that of which I have recited the clauſe, giving up its produce to a civil 
liſt, and to a ſign manual. If the Americans, in the year 1773, inſtead of throwing the 
tea overboard, had ſubmitted to pay the duty, would the produce have been under the 
controul and diſpoſition of Parliament? This is the teſt, and the plain anſwer is, No; 
for the ſame a& which granted the duty of three-pence a pound upon tea imported into 
America gave to the crown a right as his Majeſty or his ſucceſſors ſhall think proper and 
neceſſary of appropriating the produce to an American civil liſt, by warrant under the 

ſign manual, without any controul or accountableneſs to Parliament, and yet Parliament 
have been induced to ſpend thirty or forty millions of the public money, in the pur- 
ſuit of an imaginary revenue, which would not have been theirs even if it could have 
| been 
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been got from America, There is indeed a clauſe in the act, appropriating the re/due to 
the diſpoſition of Parliament, after all ſuch miniſterial warrants under the ſign manual, 
as are thought proper and neceſſary, ſhall be ſatisfied, So this mockery of an American 
revenue proves at laſt to be the crumbs that fall from the Miniſter's table; the re/due, 
indeed, of a royal warrant, counter-figned by the firſt Lord of the Treaſury. What 
would my conſtituents ſay to me, if I were to give my vote for inſerting a fimilar clauſe 
into the land-tax, exciſe, and cuſtoms, in this country, to give full ſcope to every war- 
rant upon the revenue, counter-figned by the firſt Lord of the Treaſury, for the pur- 
poſe of giving penſions to the judges during pleaſure, and for the ſupport of an univerſal 
civil liſt, with appointments to any amount unlimited and unaccountable ? Would they 
be (atisfied with my anſwer, if I were to tell them, that his Majeſty's miniſters had al- 
ways profeſſed the moſt zealous attachment to the public intereſts, and to the conſti- 
tutional rights of their country; that they were beſt fitted to judge what diſpoſitions of 
the public revenue were proper and neceſſary ; and that, when the influence of miniſterial 
munificence had found its ne plus ultra, the reſidue was reſerved for the diſpoſition of 
Parliament. I ſhould be very ſorry to think that any conſtituents in the kingdom 
would be ſatisfied with ſuch an account. I aſſure you, Sirs, I ſhall never put my friends 
to this trial. As long as I have the honour of a parliamentary truſt, I will neyer give 
my conſent to a clauſe, appropriating an unlimited revenue at the diſpoſition of the 
crown, and uncontrouled by Parliament, through a royal warrant, counter-figned by 

the firſt Lord of the Treaſury. | 
You may now judge why miniſters have been ſo obſtinate in refuſing every offer from 
America, to contribute upon a conſtitutional requiſition. No grants upon ſuch con- 
ditions would have been diſpoſeable by ſign manual, Conqueſt alone could give any 
chance of a revenue ſo diſpoſeable; but any revenue, obtainable by parliamentary or 
conciliatory means, would have been out of the reach of the miniſters of the crown; 
this brings us back to the foundation maxims of the whole ſyſtem of the American 
meaſures, viz. conqueſt, or no conneRion ; an independent revenue for the crown, or 
no contribution; unconditional ſubmiſſion, or no peace. This is the plain truth of the 
matter, notwithſtanding all the plauſible terms, and filver-tongued pretexts, which have 
been held out of a revenue from America, of the conſtitutional rights of Great-Britain, 
and the dignity of the crown. If a country gentleman afks a plain blunt queſtion in 
Parliament, and preſſes it home, What are we fighting for? are we fighting for a ſub- 
ſtantial revenue from America? Tell us downright, Aye or No. The anſwer given is 
Aye and No, and yet both anſwers are true. No, means no revenue under the controul 
of Parliament; Aye, means the ſign manual. Thus it is that Parliament has ſuffered 
itſelf to be amuſed by ſome paradox, or ſome ingenious equivocation, while they have 
been giving and granting away thirty or forty millions of the ſolid money of their con- 
ſtituents, to be ſent upon a wild venture, in queſt of an independent revenue for the 
crown, and to purchaſe for themſelves the reverſion of a miniſter's legacy, the pitiable 
reſidue 
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re/idue of a viſionary ſupply, in the beggarly account of an empty purſe; a ſubſtantial 
parliamentary revenue has been given out in the countenance, but it is the ſign manual 
which has been held cloſe in the heart. | 


I hope and truſt, that I enjoy ſo much of the confidence of my conſtituents, that 
they would not ſuſpe& me of an intention to lay any miſrepreſentations before them, 
but in the preſent caſe there is no room even for the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of any poſſi- 
ble bias that can pervert repreſentation to untruth, I ſtate to you the ſimple and unde- 
niable facts, as they ſtand recorded in public acts of parliament. Let me now juſt bring 
back to your recollection the terms in which I expreſſed myſelf, of the motives which 
I imputed to the Miniſtry, in their conduct of American meaſures, that you may judge 
whether the evidence thus far produced, does or does not amount to proof poſitive. 
The charge which I undertook to prove was this, a deſign to eſtabliſh an influential do- 
minion, to be exerciſed at the pleaſure of the crown, and to acquire not a national reve- 
nue, but an independent revenue from America, at the diſpoſition of the crown, uncon- 
trouled, and not accountable for to Parliament. If what I have hitherto ſaid has not 
yet had the effect of proof poſitive, to convince you of the charge, I have one more 
argument to offer from a ſeries of actually exiſting facts, in the only province in which 
the Miniſtry have had it in their power to afford the evidence of poſitive facts. I mean 
the province of Quebec. At the ſame time that the Ad for making more eſfedtual proviſion 
for the government of the province of Quebec in North America paſſed, it was attended by an- 
other act, to eftabliſh a fund, towards the farther defraying the charges of the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and ſupport of the civil government, within the province of Quebec in America. Between 
theſe two acts, I think we ſhall bring the point to proof, In the firſt place you might 
expect, that the clauſe of the warrant, under the ſign manual, would not be omitted; 
neither is it in effect; the only difference is, that the ſign manual, required in this in- 


| ſtance, is not that of the crown, but that of the Miniſter. In this act, the total revenue 


of the province of Quebec is conſigned, in the firſt inſtance, to a warrant from the firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury, for the purpoſes of penſioning judges during pleaſure, and to 

ſupport a civil liſt totally unlimited; and from the paſſing of this act to this very hour, a 
| firſt Lord of the Treaſury, without controul of Parliament, has actually been in poſſeſ- 
ſion /of the revenues of one American province, under the authority of an act of Par- 
liament, with no other obligation expreſſed, than generally to defray the expences of 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and to ſupport civil government. The re/idue, as before, 
to be reſerved for the diſpoſition of Parliament. The omiſſion of the royal ſignature, 
and the ſubſtitution of the warrant from the Miniſter, does not make any eſſential dif- 
ference in the caſe to be ſure, but till I cannot help feeling it, as an inſult and con- 
tempt not only thrown upon the province, but a degradation of the dignity of govern- 
ment in the mother country. If this province ſhould ever hereafter be indulged with 
an houſe of repreſentatives, it may probably be expected, that they ſhould give and grant 
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their money, in the firſt inftance, to the miniſter ; and, as all ſciences are in a rapid 
ſtate of improvement, an American province might, in proceſs of time, have been ad- 
miniſtered through the warrant of a petty conſtable, if we had not loſt them all in the 
courſe of trying theſe curſed experiments. . When I refle& upon ſuch circumſtances as 
theſe, I feel the dignity of parliament degraded, We know but too well, in the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of Parliament, that we are helpleſs in the hands of the Minifter of the 
Crown. We hardly can lift our ambition to a higher point, than to fit down in ſilence, 
if we can hope to hide our diſgrace. If the countics and great boroughs of this coun- 
try do not ſtand in the gap, your Parliament will ſoon be reduced to a wretched Rate 
of public contempt. This is come thus incidentally from me, though a little foreign 
to the ſpecial ſubject; but, as a lover of my country, it is a grievance which fits near 
to my heart. | 

But to return to the miniſterial civil iſt of Quebec. As I deal in vouchers, I will 
give you the addition made to the civil lift of this province fince the Quebec revenue 
act. I have taken it from Mr. Baron Maſeres, who was formerly Attorney-General of 
Quebec, and who has always been the generous patron and advocate of the liberties of 
that province. [Vide Additional Papers concerning the province of Quebec, p. 371.] The 
total of the civil liſt of Quebec is about 20,0001. of which the following bill is a ſpe- 
cimen, You will obſerve that many of the articles run in addition to a former ſalary. 


Per Annum. 


To the popiſh 870 of Quebec, a penſion of — — £. 200 
6 0. the Chief Juſtice of the Province, in addition to his falary, — 200 


To the Lieutenant-Governor, who uſed 8 neither to act as Lieu- 
© tenant-Governor, nor to receive any pay as ſnch, during the preſence 
of the Governor in Chief of the province, and who, in the abſence of 
<« the Governor in Chief, uſed to receive half the Governor's ſalary, 600 


66 To the e Ry of the province, * addition to his falary, I50 


A To three Judges or Confervators of the Peace, at 8 500l. a year 
« each, making together — — — — 1800 
To three Judges or Conſervators of the Peace, at Montreal, 300l. a 


year each, — — — — — I 500 


N. B. The two Judges of the Court of Common-Pleas at Quebec, and 
* thoſe of the Court of Common-Pleas at Montreal, before the late 
1 oboe act took place, had a ſalary of only 200. a year each, making 


together; 


699 


00 ens 800l. a year; therefore, the increaſe of the expence in the 
cc ſalaries of the new Judges is the difference between 3000l. and 8001. 
4 a year, which is — — G00 LAI 2200 


&« To each of the twenty-three Members of the Legiſlative Council of the 
“ province, a falary or penſion of 100]. ſterling a year, making together 2300 


„N. B. All theſe ſalaries are not to be given to the Members of the Coun- _ 
<« cil in ſeparate payments, every time they attend the meetings of the 
c council upon public bufineſs, but are fixed ſalaries, to be paid them 
„whether they attend thoſe meetings or not. They are not likely. to 
<« have much effect in cauſing the meetings of the council to be fully 
« attended. The principal effect of them will probably be, to make 
© the Members of the Council extremely dependent on the Crown and 
Governor, or (where from the high ſpirit of particular men it ſhall 
e not have that effect) to make them be conſidered by the people as if 
< they were ſo, and, in conſequence of that opinion, to render them the 
e gbjects of contempt.” 


Thus far from Mr. Baron Maſeres. 


You ſee by this ſpecimen the actual operation of a meaſure veſting the revenues 
of an American province in the hands of a Firſt Lord of the Treaſury. This ſpe- 
cimen is only the encreaſe of this miniſterial civil liſt at Quebec upon paſling the re- 
venue act of that province, with a clauſe” ——— the CO of the produce to 
a Minifter's uncontrouled warrant. : 

Iwill now give you the civil lift of this province: A Governor, Leier 
Town- major, Secretary, Surveyor- general, Commiſſary of Stores, Superintendant of In- 
dians, Clerk of the Crown, Chief Juſtice, Judges, Receiver- general, Provoſt-marſhal, At- 
torney-general, Judge of Admiralty, Naval Officer, Collector, Comptroller, Agent, Su- 
rveyor of Woods, Inſpector of Lands, Store-keeper at Quebec, Clerk of the Survey, Re- 
venue Officers without end; no reſtraint upon the future creation of dependent offices, and 


all the ſalaries unlimited and during the pleaſure of the crown. This is a formidable array 


of crown dependents. Suppoſe then this example applied to all the other colonies, and 
take from thence a meaſure of the object which the crown at leaſt is conteſting for in 
America. The province of Quebec contains about three or four thouſand Britiſh Cana- 
dians, and the total numbers, though not accurately determined, ſtill do not exceed 
the numbers of one of the ſmalleſt of the antient colonies. Then take the propor- 
tion thus: If the officers upon the civil lift of Quebec, in its preſent infant tate, 


form already a moſt formidable regiment, and their eſtabliſhment be 20,0001. a year, 
| | what 
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what would a general civil liſt and its eſtabliſhment throughout America, in the courſe 
of twenty years, amount to, if ſuch civil liſt and eſtabliſhment could have been carried 
into effect in the preſent war? The anſwer would be, Millions. The courſe of the 
reaſoning is very ſhort. America ought to be taxed by Parliament. Therefore Que- 
bec has been taxed; and, according to the clauſe in the general tax a&, which extends 
over all America, introducing the warrant by ſign manual, the Miniſter has improved 
upon it in this caſe, and has prevailed upon Parliament to devote the whole revenue 
ſimply, and in the firſt inſtance, to himſelf; in conſequence of which, the ſalaries and 
penſions upon the civil liſt of Quebec are increaſed in proportion to the increaſe of 
means by the tax act. If this does not amount to proof poſitive of the charge that I 
ſet out with, viz. of eſtabliſhing an influential dominion to be exerciſed at the pleaſure 
of the crown, through the means of an independent revenue at the diſpoſition of the 
crown uncontrouled by parliament, I ſhall think that words and facts have loſt all 
power of conviction upon the human mind. 

If our only object in Parliament were to ſeek, by every poſlible means, to ſtrengthen 
the hands of the Crown and the influence of the Miniſter, all this would be very much 
to the point; but what intereſt have our conſtituents, the people of England, in all 
this? If they are to judge by the ſample of Quebec, they would not be much the 
richer for an American revenue: What then are we fighting for? Is it our buſineſs 
to be ſpending thirty or forty millions of the money of our conſtituents, for the pur- 
poſe of laying the foundation of an independent crown revenue, diſpoſable by ſign 
manual, or by the Miniſter, together with a general civil liſt eſtabliſhment over a 
whole continent, an American court calendar unlimited. This may be an object for 
the miniſters of the crown. They have ſpared neither arts nor influence, nor the moſt 
unbounded profuſion of all poſſible ways and means, to obtain ſo deſperate an end. 

I will now tate to you the influential powers, and abſolute dominion, which have been 
implicitly ſurrendered by Parliament into the hands of the crown, over the province of 
Quebec, by the a& for eſtabliſhing the civil government of that province. 

The government of Quebec is a legal parliamentary deſpotiſm, committed into the 


hands of the Crown and of its Miniſter, The Legiſlature of Quebec conſiſts of a Gover- 


nor, Lieutenant-Governor, and twenty-three Counſellors; all of them appointed, pen- 
ſioned, and removeable by the crown. So far the monarchy is abſolute. As to the 
laws, Parliament has eſtabliſhed the French laws in civil caſes, and the Engliſh laws in 
criminal caſes, For how long? Until they ſhall be varied or altered by auy ordinances that 
Hall, from time to time, be paſſed in the ſaid province, by the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and any nine members of the council, all being appointed, penſioned, and re- 
moveable by the crown. There is no qualification whatever required for a ſeat in the 
council. A Crown Governor, with nine of the moſt profligate perſons in the province, 
or even with nine Canadian ſavages, if the Miniſter ſhould think proper to recommend 
them to the crown to be of the council, would have, under the a& of Parliament, a 


right 


1 
right in one hour's time, to vary and alter every law of the province, both civil and 
criminal; and thus a Canadian ſubje&, who may think himſelf protected by an a& of 
Parliament, may be legally ſtripped under that very act, of every right of man, and of 
every bleſſing of life. The crown is thus far ſtill moſt abſolute, above any laws of the 
land. The crown can appoint of its own authority, under the a&, any courts of criminal, 
civil, and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, within and for the ſaid province of Quebec, and appoint, 
from time to time, the judges and officers thereof, as his Majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, ſhall 
think neceſſary and proper for the circumſtances of the ſaid province. There is no exception 
of the High Commiſſion Court or the Star- chamber; parliament has forgot the horrors 
of thoſe courts, and the tyrannies exerciſed by the miniſters of the crown under them. 
' Nay, even the Court of Inquiſition itſelf, or the torture, may be introduced by a 
council of nine, non obſtante, any proviſion made, or even implied in the act to the 
contrary. The province of Quebec has petitioned likewiſe, as other colonies have 
done, and have been refuſed too. They have petitioned for a free government, and for a 
repreſentative aſſembly of the people. It has been refuſed. They have petitioned 
againſt illegal impriſonments—refuſed. The Habeas Corpus—refuſed, Right of trial 
by Juries—refuſed. In ſhort, the crown of Great-Britain is conſtituted as abſolute in 
the province of Quebec, under an act recommended to Parliament by the Miniſters 
of the Crown, and ſupported by them, as any deſpot that ever had exiſtence in the 
world. Every thing that moves is to receive its breath from the crown. The conſti- 
tution of Quebec is given up, unconditionally by Parliament, into the hands of the 
Crown, and the revenues and civil liſt to the Miniſter. Is this the ſyſtem which we 
wiſh to ſpread throughout the whole continent of America? I know it is not. The 
Parliament and people of England have been inveigled and deceived, by the crafty 
pretexts of an inſidious adminiftration. If thoſe crafty deſigns had been carried into 


actual execution, it would be vain to flatter ourſelves, that any remedy would have 


been in our power. We cannot, at this moment, command the remedy for the pro- 
vince of Quebec; we cannot now take them from under the abſolute dominion of the 


crown, and reſtore them to a free government, if we would. The crown has an ab- 


ſolute negative, and the power to fruſtrate every a& of repentance, when it comes 
too late, 

Think with yourſelves what our own ſituation would at this moment be, if the power 
of the crown were as abſolute throughout all the other provinces in North America, as 
it is over the conſtitution and revenues of Quebec. With all the forces and revenues 
of that continent at command, the Crown might perhaps talk in another ſtile to Mem- 
bers of Parliament, from that which its Miniſters uſe now. What have we to do with 
fighting battles to ſet the Crown at the head of all the force and revenues of conquered 
provinces? It was the ſpoil and plunder of conquered provinces, that brought ruin 
and flavery to the heart of the Roman empire. The laſt ſtruggling pang of expiring 
liberty in Caſtile was cruſhed by the weight of power derived from __ foreign domi- 
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nions of Charles the Fifth ; who, by right, was only the limited monarch of Caſtile 3 


but the influence of an Emperor of Germany, and of the Lord of the then New World, 


America, added to Burgundy and Italy, extinguiſhed the laſt gleam of liberty in Caſtile. 
The ten provinces of Burgundy, in the time of Philip the Second, fell under the 


weight of an American revenue and power, and the ſeven Northern provinces, which 


finally eſtabliſhed their freedom, paid near a century in bloodſhed for the purchaſe. Such 
events as theſe will now not happen to us. The miniſters of the crown of Great-Britain 
will never have it in their power to eſtabliſh an abſolute dominion throughout North- 
America, as they have done in Quebec. But it is evident enough what they would have 
done, if they had had the power, by what they have done in the province of Quebec, 
which was in their power. The tree is to be judged of by the fruit. | 
When I ſpeak of the Crown, I always mean the Miniſters of the Crown. It is the 
true and conſtitutional way of conſidering that branch of the legiſlature. All Kings 
ſpeeches in Parliament, all proclamations, all anſwers, or refuſal to anſwer petitions, 
are conſidered as the acts of the Miniſter, for which he is reſponſible. We are inſenſibly 
led likewiſe to ſpeak ſometimes of acts of Parliament, as the acts of the Miniſter. This 
is a bad omen. I fear it is too true, that the influence of the Miniſter in Parliament is 
nearly irreſiſtible. There are ſo many inſignificant boroughs which ſend members to 
Parliament, that parliamentary repreſentation cannot be ſaid to be taken from the, maſs 
of the people. One of my principal reaſons for troubling you with theſe long letters, 
is to teſtify the extreme deference that I pay to my conſtituents. Having the honour 
to repreſent a borough of the firſt importance in the kingdom, I mean to profeſs my 

duty publicly to them, and to ſeek their confidence, by opening my heart to them. If 


_ ſuch an intercourſe were more frequently kept up between the conſtituents and the re- 


preſentative, it would at all times be eligible, and in times when public danger threa- 
tens, it would be of the utmoſt importance. I fear that times of danger are coming 
upon us, by the obſtinate miſconduct of our miniſters. I confeſs to you I ſee no way 
clear before me. Are you prepared for taxes upon taxes, year after year, in a war with 


America and the Houſe of Bourbon ? Are you provided with another thirty or forty 


millions ? If theſe things come, they will not lie at my door. It is your miniſters who 
have exhauſted your treaſures, and waſted the blood of your countrymen in vain, to 
deliver you, weak and defenceleſs, to your natural enemies. This is the proſpe& 
which you owe to them, You may have avoided one rock by the failure of the mini- 
ſerial meaſures in America. That danger was at too great a diſtance to give immediate 
alarm, and would probably have ſtolen inſenſibly upon you; but for theſe immediate 
evils which are now preſſing upon you, I wiſh thoſe who brought you into them could 
ſhew you the way out. All re- connection with America, as a dependent part of the 
empire, is out of fight. Then what is left but reconciliation ? I am confident, that 
there is no implacable hatred between the people of England, and the people of Ame- 


rica. The contention has been between the miniſters of the crown, and our late fellow- 


ſubjects 


1 


ſubjects in America, They know that the people of England have been deceived, and 
that Parliament has been miſled by miniſters. They know the weak part of our con- 
ſtitution, and that when miniſterial meaſures get the aſcendant in Parliament, no re- 
monſtrance or reaſon can prevail, They impute their injuries to the malice of the 
miniſters of the crown, and to the deceptions impoſed upon the public. They believe 
Britons to be too generous to refuſe that freedom to others knowingly, which they 
have themſelves recovered by reſiſtance to the miniſters of the crown, in their attempts 


upon Britiſh liberty. The road therefore is ſtil] open to national reconciliation between 
Great-Britain and America, 


I am, 


With the greateſt Reſpe& 


and Conſideration, 
* GENTLEMEN, 
Your much obliged, and 
faithful humble Servant, 
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Sobzuxr, 
Sept. 24, 1778. 


To the Right Worſhipful the Mayor and Corporation, | 1] 
To the Worſhipful the Wardens and Corperation | | b 

of the Trinity-houſe, | 

1 i 

To the Worthy Burgeſſes | | | | | 

Of the Town of KincsToN vpon Hur. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


I THINK I may venture to ſay, that I have demonſtrated to you the real objects, in 
purſuit of which this fatal American war has been undertaken, and ſo inflexibly 
perſiſted in. As the event of the war has proved unſucceſsful, the miniſters find them- 
ſelves not only reſponſible for a heavy account due to their countrv, but doubly cha- 
grined by the diſappointment and defeat of their own clandeſtine views. Under this 
charge of reſponſibility to their country, and of private chagrin in their own minds, 
they are ſeeking about to exonerate themſelves of that reſponſibility, by imputing the 
fatal diſgraces and deſtruction, which have been the conſequences of their on head- 
ſtrong meaſures, to the oppoſition of ſome party in this country whom they charge 
with having fomented and encouraged the troubles in America. They ſee and confeſs 
the deſperate ſtate into which they have plunged their country, and, to thoſe queſtions 
to which that country now calls loudly for an anſwer, viz. Who has torn America from 
us? Who has waſted thirty or forty millions of our money? Who has deſtroyed the 
lives of thouſands of our countrymen ? Who has expoſed us defenceleſs to our na- 
tural enemies? &c. &c.; they would tell you, that it is the Minority in Parliament. 
Such ſuggeſtions as theſe are thrown out, with no ſmall induſtry, by the partizans of 
adminiſtration, not I think with much effect; becauſe, upon the leaſt reflection, the cauſe 
aſcribed muſt be cnſidered as inadequate; and becauſe a degree of efficacy is thus im- 
puted to a ſmall Minority, which is contradictory to the aſſertion itſelf. But as I wiſh 
to obviate the inſinuations which are implied in this charge, I will meet it directly, not 
as an invidious report, circulated by minifterial agents, but as an accuſation which has 
been brought in charge by the higheſt authority; I mean the royal authority. The 
King's proclamation of the 23d of Auguſt, 1775, aſſerts directly, That there is reaſon to 
apprehend, that ſuch rebellion has been much promoted and encouraged, by the traiterous cor- 
reſpondence, counſels, and comfort, of divers wicked and deſperate perſons within this realm. 
This is a heavy charge, not to be wantonly thrown out, in order to excite civil diſſen- 
tions, and a ſuſpicion in every man of his neighbour. It is now three years fince this 
very ſerious and alarming charge has been made againſt divers (as pretended) traiterous 
perſons. Not one ie perſon has been convicted, or even tried, nor Has any enquiry of no- 
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toriety been made; therefore, I think, I am juſtified to ſay that it was wantonly thrown 
out, unleſs his Majeſty's Miniſters think it their duty to ſpread the leaven of diſcord 
throughout every part of his dominions. 

I will endeavour to ſhew you, that thoſe perſons, who have uniformly oppoſed the 
miniſterial ſyſtem of meaſures in America, have neither incited nor encouraged, nor 
have been inſtrumental to the ſucceſs of, the American reſiſtance to any of the juſt 


claims of this country. I ſhall take this queſtion in one view, from the period of the 


Stamp Act, and ſhall conſider all the oppoſers of American meaſures, both within the 
Houſe and out of it, as one party and claſs of men, without any diſtinction of any dif- 

ferent points upon which they may ſeverally have laid the principal foundation of their 
reſpective oppoſitions. With reſpe& to the general charge, that it is the party, called 
the Oppoſition, which has brought things to the preſent paſs, they are all to be conſi- 
dered in one body, intitled, in the miniſterial ſtyle, divers wicked and deſperate per- 
ſons. Theſe wicked and deſperate perſons muſt either, in the firſt place, have originally 
ſuggeſted to the Americans thoſe doQrines and principles which have led them to re- 
ſiſtance; or, ſecondly, they muſt have promoted and encouraged their reſiſtance by trai- 
terous correſpondencies, counſels, comfort, arms, ammunition, money, or intelligence; 
or, thirdly, it muſt be owing to a ſmall Minority in Parliament, and to a party not 
very large of wicked and deſperate perſons out of doors, that every plan which has been 
conceived in the wiſdom of his Majeſty's Miniſters, and concerted under their direc- 


tion for four years together, has proved unſucceſsfu}, both by ſea and land, through- 


out every act and operation of the war, 

The firſt point of ſuggeſting to the Americans the original principles of reſiſtance ſtands 
thus: The firſt ſyllable that was ever uttered in Parliament, upon the ſubje& of Ame- 
rican taxation, as denying the right to exiſt in this country, was in January, 1766, by 
the Earl of Chatham, then Mr. Pitt, If I can ſhew, two years before this, the univerſal 
denial in America of the right of taxation thus claimed by Parliament, I think the firſt 
point will be fully proved, viz, that the party called the Oppoſition did not ſuggeſt to 
the Americans thoſe doctrines and principles upon which they have reſiſted parliamen- 
tary taxation. I ſhall proceed the true road of proof, viz. by authentic vouchers. The 
period now in view is the year 1764, previous to the paſſing of the Stamp Act, of which 


notice had been given, that it would be propoſed to Parliament in the enſuing ſeſſions, 


in 1765, When this news arrived in America, all the ſerious and diſcerning men there 
ſaw through the whole of the queſtion at the firſt glance; and aſſerted, in the moſt ab- 
ſolute terms, the rights of the colonies not to be taxed unrepreſented. There were no 
mobs or tumultuous diſturbances, The proceedings which I am going to ſtate were of 
the Houſes of Aſſembly of three of the moſt principal Colonies in America, viz. Maſſa- 
chuſet's-Bay, New. Vork, and Virginia, all in 1764. And firſt for Maſſachuſet's-Bay.— 
On the 13th of June, 1764, they write thus to their agent, Mr. Manduit. No 

<« agent of this province has power to make expreſs conceſſions in any caſe, without 
« expreſs 


„ 


« expreſs orders; and the ſilence of the province ſhould have been imputed to any 
« cauſe, even to deſpair, rather than to be conſtrued into a tacit ceſſion of their rights, 
d or an acknowledgement of a right in the Parliament of Great-Britain to impoſe du- 
<« ties and taxes upon a people who are not repreſented in the Houſe of Commons.” 
Again If the Coloniſts are to be taxed at pleafure, without any repreſentative in 
% Parliament, what will there be to diſtinguiſh them in point of liberty, from the ſub- 
« jects of the moſt abſolute prince? If we are to be taxed at pleaſure without our 
„ confent, will it be any conſolation to us that we are to be aſſeſſed by an hundred 
« inſtead of one? If we are not repreſented, we are flaves.” Again Equity and juſtice 
e requixe, that the power of laying prohibitions on the dominions which are not repre- 
e ſented in Parliament ſhould be exerciſed with great moderation. But this had better 
% be exerciſed with the greateſt rigour, than the power of taxing ; for this laſt is the 
e grand barrier of Britiſh liberty, which, if once broken down, all is loft. In a word, 
t a people may be free and tolerably happy, without a particular branch of trade, but 
<« without the privilege of aſſeſſing their own taxes they can be neither. Incloſed you 
<« will have a brief account of the rights of the colonies, drawn up by one of our mem- 
« bers (Mr. Otis) which you are to make the beſt uſe of in your power with the ad- 
« dition of ſuch arguments as your own good ſenſe will ſuggeſt. The Houſe reſt aſ- 
e ſured, that nothing will be omitted that may have a tendency to ſave the province 
from impending ruin. Thus far Maſſachuſet's-Bay; who, as early as June, 1764, 
aſſerted their claims againſt unrepreſented taxation in the moſt abſolute terms, and that 
the apprehenfion of being ſo taxed threatened impending ruin. 

The aſſembly of New-York is the next, who, in an addreſs to Governor Colden, ex- 
preſs the ſame ſentiments. 4 We hope your Honour will heartily join with us in an 
* endeavour to ſecure that great badge of Engliſh liberty, of being taxed only with 
“ our own conſent, to which we conceive all his Majefty's ſubjects, at home and 
% abroad, are intitled.” They likewiſe ſent three repreſentations and petitions to 
their agent, to be preſented to the King, the Lords, and the Commons, which met 
with the fate of all other American petitions. But what is moſt remarkable of all is, 
that this very colony of New-York, which has been always thought to be the moſt 
| moderate, ſo far as to be called, on this fide the water, a very courtly and miniſterial 
colony, full of friends to government, was the very firſt colony which came in a Houſe 
of Aſſembly to ſpread the alarm throughout the whole continent of America, by a cir- 
cular letter, as early as the year 1764, even before the paſſing of the Stamp Act, 
and merely upon the apprehenfion of ſuch an act taking place; fo zealous and deter- 
mined were they, from the very firſt, to aſſert and ſupport their rights of not being 
taxed in a Britiſh Parliament. Ordered, That the committee appointed to correſpond 
e with the agent be alſo a committee, during the receſs of the Houſe, to write to, and 
< correſpond with, the ſeveral aſſemblies on this continent, on the ſubject matter of the 


* Sugar 


(0 ) 
** Sugar Ad, &c. and alſo on the ſubje& of impending dangers which threaten the co- 
« lonies of being taxed by laws to be paſſed in Great-Britain.” 

The colony of Virginia comes next. The council and burgeſſes ſent an addreſs to 
the Crown, a memorial to the Eords, and a remonſtrance to the Commons, proteſting, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the claim of taxation in the Britiſh Parliament. To 
the King“ That your Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to protect your people of 
<« this colony, in the enjoyment of the ineſtimable right of being governed by ſuch 
e laws reſpecting their internal polity and taxation, as are derived from their own con- 
« ſent, with the approbation of their Sovereign.” To the Lords“ Your memori- 
H aliſts conceive it to be a fundamental principle of the Britiſh conſtitution, without 
which Freedom can no where exiſt, that the people are not ſubje& to any taxes but 
ſuch as are laid on them by their own conſent, or by thoſe who are legally appointed 
to repreſent them. Your memorialiſts are therefore led into an humble confidence, 
that your Lordſhips will not think any reaſon ſufficient to ſupport ſuch a power in 
the Britiſh Parliament, where the colonies cannot be repreſented ; a power never be- 
« fore conſtitutionally aſſumed, and which, if they have a right to exerciſe on any oc- 
« caſion, muſt neceſſarily eſtabliſh this melancholy truth, That the inhabitants of the 
« colonies are ſlaves to Britons, from whom they are deſcended.” To the Houſe of 
Commons—* They conceive it is eſſential to Britiſh liberty, that laws, impoſing taxes 
eon the people, ought not to be made without the conſent of repreſentatives, choſen 
« by themſelves ; who, at the ſame time that they are acquainted with the circumſtan- 
« ces of their conſtituents, ſuſtain a proportion of the burden laid on them. And the 
e remonſtrants do not diſcern by what diſtinction they can be deprived of that ſacred 
&« birth-right, and moſt valuable inheritance, by their fellow. ſubjects, nor with what 
« propriety they can be taxed or affected in their eſtates by the Parliament, wherein 
te they are not, and indeed cannot, conſtitutionally be repreſented.” Thus far for the 
year 1764. All theſe reſolutions and proceedings were aſſerted and taken in America 
near two years before any member of the Britiſh Parliament uttered a ſingle ſyllable, 
denying the right of parliamentary taxation over America. 

All this was before the paſſing of the Stamp Act. 

Immediately after the paſſing of that act, and ſtill one year before any oppoſition to 
the right was made in Parliament, the whole continent of America was in flames. 
Every aſſembly on the continent denied and oppoſed parliamentary taxation, in the 
moſt violent and abſolute terms. There was a General Congreſs, in the year 1765, (the 
firſt American Congreſs to reſift the claims of Parliament) aſſembled at New-York, 
which took the ſame grounds of oppoſition and reſiſtance. Thus you ſee no party 
in this country ſuggeſted either the original principles to the Americans, or the idea 
of a General Congreſs; for it is this Congreſs, of the year 1765, which is the foun- 
dation of all American Congreſſes, If I were to give you half the votes, reſolutions, 
and * of this Congreſs, and of the ſeveral aſſemblies in this year 1765, I 


ſhould 


. 
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ſhould fill a large volume. Although theſe dates of the year Foe were antecedent to 
any oppoſition of the Britiſh right in Parliament to tax America; yet the ground ſeems 
to be ſtronger, and more deciſive to my preſent argument, as taken from the proceed- 
ings of the preceding year 1764, upon the mere apprehenſion of the Stamp Act. How- 
ever, as I take this to be a material point to bring to proof, I will juſt quote to you 
a few of the principal votes and reſolutions. of the year 1765, which was the year im- 
mediately preceding t e in which any oppoſition was mentioned in Parliament to 
the right. I will confine myſelf to Virginia, Pennſylvania, and the General Congreſs 
aſſembled at New-York. 


“ Houſe of Burgeſſes of Virginia, May 29, 1765. 
< Reſolved, That the taxation of the people by themſelves, or by perſons choſen by 
“ themſelves, to repreſent them, who can only know what taxes the people are 
“able to bear, or the eaſieſt method of raiſing them, and muſt themſelves be af- 
e fected by every tax laid on the people, is the only ſecurity againſt a burdenſome 
taxation, and the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of Britiſh freedom, without which 
the ancient conſtitution cannot exiſt, 


e Reſolved, That his Majeſty's liege people of this his moſt ancient and loyal Co- 
lony have, without interruption, enjoyed the ineſtimable right of being go- 
& verned by ſuch laws, reſpecting their internal polity and taxation, as are derived 
“from their own conſent, with the approbation of their ſovereign or his ſubſti- 
“ tutes, and that the ſame hath been conſtantly recognized by the King and the 

2 n of Great-Britath.”: 


In the peaceable 3 of Pennſylvania, they came to the following unanimous 
Reſolutions. — 
„In Aſſembly, September 21, 1765. 
% Reſolved, nem. con. That it is the intereſt, birth-right, and indubitable privilege 
e of every Britiſh ſubje& to be taxed only by his own conſent, or that of his legal 
„ repreſentatives, in conjunction with his Majeſty or his ſubſtitutes. 


* Reſolved, nem. con. That the only legal repreſentatives of the inhabitants of this 
“province, are the perſons they annually ele& to ſerve as Members of Aſſembly. 

< Reſolved, therefore, nem. con. That the taxation of the people of this province by 
any other perſons whatſoever, than ſuch their repreſentatives in Aﬀembly, is 
“ unconſtitutional, and ſubverſive of their moſt valuable rights.“ 


The laſt articles which I ſhall produce upon this head, are two reſolutions, among 
many others, declaratory of the rights of the colonies, by the General Congreſs of New- 
York, October 19, 1765. | 
P That 


* 


+ 5 
„That the only repreſentatives of the people of theſe colonies, are perſons choſen 


therein by themſelves ; and that no taxes ever have been, or can be, conſtitu- 
e tionally impoſed on them but by their reſpeQive Legiſlatures. 


% That all ſupplies to the Crown being free gifts of the people, it is unreaſonable, 
and inconſiſtent with the principles and ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, for the 
people of Great-Britain to grant to his Majeſty the property of the coloniſts.” 


I have dwelt the longer upon this point, that I may bring it up to the fulleſt proof 
poſitive, that the perſons who have oppoſed the ruinous and deſtructive meaſures of 
adminiſtration, in the proſecution af the American war, for many years together, have 
not been the original exciters of the diſturbances in America; for I have obſerved, 
that great pains have been taken to diſperſe ſuch an opinion abroad. When times of 
public diſtreſs come, and miniſters are called upon by their injured country to give an 
account of the conſequences of their miſconduR, the violence of party rage will ſeize 


any pretext whatſoever, without the leaſt regard to truth or juſtice ; for which reaſon I 


take this preſent time, while things are tolerably cool, to lay before you the documents 
of demonſtration ; that the party who have uniformly oppoſed this fatal American war, 
did not originally ſuggeſt to the Americans the principles which have led them to re- 
ſiſtance to this country. If the advice of that party of. real friends to their country 
had been followed, it would have been better for the honour, peace, and proſperity 
of this nation, though miniſters may wiſh to have them conſidered as wicked and deſ- 
perate perſons. | | | | 

Having ſaid thus much as to the fact, give me leave to ſay one word as to the juſtice 
of the principles, independent of the queſtion whether they originated in this country, 
or in America; becauſe, if the principles are juſt and conformable to the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, and to the rights of the colonies, I cannot ſee that it would have been cri- 
minal, if we had pleaded the cauſe of the Americans upon theſe grounds, as being 
our then fellow- ſubjects. I beg to explain for myſelf, that in the very beginning of 
theſe troubles, the great cauſe which influenced my conduct was the conſideration of 
the injuſtice of the foundations of the war on the part of this country. I did, and do 
ſill, and ever ſhall, conceive it to be unjuſt, and contrary to the principles of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, to tax unrepreſented colonies in a Britiſh Parliament, who are to ſave - 
the money of their conſtituents and of themſelves, in proportion as they tax thoſe 
who are unrepreſented, and this moreover without any confideration of the then exiſt- 
ing monopoly of the American trade, which ſtood in the place of taxation, and was 
a full equivalent. I ſay this, becauſe I would not have my denial of the fact attended 
with a long ſeries of proofs, together with ſome apparent induſtry in the inveſtiga- 
tion, to imply on my part an admiſſion of the criminality of the charge if it had 
been true. | 


I now 
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- I now come to the ſecond part of the queſtion, viz. Whether any perſons have pro- 
* moted and encouraged the actual reſiſtance of America, by any traiterous correſ- 
“ pondencies, councils, comfort, arms, ammunition, money, or intelligence?” This is 
much too ſerious a charge for inſinuation, unleſs it can be proved, which it certainly 
cannot be, becauſe it is notoriouſly not true. The very charge would imply the higheſt 
degree of culpableneſs in miniſters, if in a caſe which Parliament has ſtamped with the 
name of rebellion, and knowing of any ſuch things, they have not brought them to 
proof, or ſuſpecting, have not made the moſt ſcrutinizing enquiry. But perhaps without 
charging the whole of this black catalogue, a party in this country may have encou- 
raged the Americans; to which I will very frankly ſay, that I do verily believe it and 
admit it. The Americans, who laid their firſt foundations in thoſe principles which 
I have juſt enumerated, have known very well that there were many perſons in this 
country, who thought thoſe foundations to be juſt, ſolid, and conſtitutional, Then 
what rncouragement did theſe perſons give to the Americans? They encouraged 
them to perſiſt by petitions, addreſſes, and remonſtrances, to the King, the Lords, and 
the Commons, to ſtate their grievances, and claims of rights, and to pray for redreſs. 
In purſuance of this encouragement, 'they did accordingly perſiſt in petitions, memo- 
rials, and remonſtrances for many years, viz. from the year 1764 to 1775. All their 
petitions were uniformly rejected unheard; and when the Americans were attacked 
with a great armament by ſea and land, they then reſiſted by arms. Then which 
way did the encouragemept which they received from their friends in this country 
operate? It operated to make them employ their time in drawing petitions, and 
waiting for a hearing, inſtead of providing themſelves with arms and ammunition, and 

all the means of reſiſtance, and therefore ſo far from obſtructing the exertions of this 
country, has contributed very much to facilitate the operation of them. For inſtance, 
in the year 1575, when the new Secretary of State for the American department came 
into office, and when all things put on a new appearance, I cannot ſay of vigorous 
meaſures, becauſe there was neither judgment nor vigour in any ef them, but at leaſt 
of an inflexible diſpoſition, to do nothing but by fire and ſword ; could it be thought 
of otherwiſe, than as an evident advantage to the operation of his meaſures, that 
the Americans ſhould be amuſed with expecting a propitious anſwer to their petition ; 
and that, in the very next breath to that which told them that they ſhould receive no 
anſwer to their petition, an army of 50,000 or 60,000 men ſhould be ready to fall upon 
them. Thus far therefore the encouragement given to America to perſiſt in petition- 
ing, and in every conſtitutional mode of application for redreſs, was the fartheſt in the 
world from being criminal, and the beſt calculated to have produced peace and re- 
union. When the die was fatally decided for implacable and unrelenting war, who then 
from this country aided, abetted, comforted, or encouraged America? If any one did, 
as I ſaid before, that ſhould be proved. But the next ſtep on the part of the Amert- 
cans was the declaration of Independence, which certainly was not encouraged from this 
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ſide of the water. The very charge, as implying an inſidious inſinuation of ſelf. inte- 
reſted views of any party in this country to raiſe themſelves into power and importance 
upon the ſhoulders of America in this conteſt, is contradictory to itſelf; for what 
party either did or could think it for their perſonal intereſt, that the Americans ſhould 
declare themſelves independent? None. The declaration of Independence defeated 
every poſſible means of making an inſtrument of America, to riſe into power in this 
country, The very well-known fact is, that there was no party in this country to aid, 
abet, ſuggeſt, or encourage, the Independence of America. The very declaration it- 
ſelf is therefore proof abſolute, that they had no connections in this country who co- 
operated with them. For a connection of ſuppoſed, united meaſures, calculated to 
deſtroy all co-operation in their joint efforts and effects, is a ſyſtem of abſurdity which 
has been brought much nearer to perfection by the Miniſters of the American war in 
their gonduct of it, than by the oppoſers of the war in their oppoſition to it, on either 
fide of the water, 

As to the third point, that all the WN 214 and e ſhould be ren- 
dered uniformly unſucceſsful, becauſe there was a very ſmall Minority in Parliament 
adverſe to them, it is too ridiculous to deſerve a ſerious diſcuſſion, Could it be owing to 
that Minority that General Howe was blockaded in Boſton, and left five months without 
hearing from his employers at home? Was it owing to them, that the campaigns of 
1776 and 1777 were not opened till Auguſt or September, and that the armaments did 
not ſail in the Spring from Engliſh ports till (if the war had been a juſt one) they 
ſhould have been landed in America? Was it owing to them that no efficient plan of 
co-operation was concerted between the Northern army and that under General Howe ? 
Was it owing to them that the Toulon fleet was permitted to paſs unmoleſted through 
the Streights of Gibraltar? Was it owing to them that the conciliatory bills were not 
brought into Parliament, till the treaty between France and America was ſigned and 
ſealed? Is it owing to them that the remainder of the army in America has nei- 
ther been reinforced nor withdrawn, but is now left to be beſieged, to moulder away, 
and to languiſh in vain for their natives ſhores? The very ſtating of theſe things is a 
ſufficient confutation. 

I hope that I have fully vindicated that party of real and diſcreet friends to their 
country; who, foreſeeing the ruinous conſequences of the preſent meaſures, have uni- 
formly oppoſed them, but who have not either fomented the diſturbances in America, 
or been in any the leaſt degree the occaſion of the misfortunes or diſgraces which have 
fallen upon us. The charge is indeed in itſelf ſo abſurd, that it can only have been 
ſuggeſted as an engine of party to miſlead the 1 1 W that I have given a full 
anſwer to it. 

If you would ſee the true cauſes of che preſent misfortunes and Ae of this 
country, you muſt look for them in the madneſs and impracticability of the under- 
_y of the. American war, and in the folly, 3 arrogance, and inability of 

thoſe 


„ 

thoſe who have had the conduct of it. If you would, on the other hand, ſee what it is 
which has made the Americans, from doubtful and ſmall beginnings, become united 
and proſperous; it has been the firm and univerſal conviction, that their cauſe was 
founded in natural juſtice, and in conſtitutional principles. They perſevered for many 
years in every legal and conſtitutional mode for obtaining redreſs of grievances, by pe- 
titions after petitions, but all in vain and rejected. They were driven at length, in ſelf- 
defence, to reſiſtance by arms. They have conſidered the act of rights as the foundation 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, and an inheritance to which they were intitled, and from which 
they would not depart, They found aſſerted in that act the right of petitioning the crown, 
and therefore from thence they inferred their right to be heard. Their petitions be- 
ing rejected unheard, and a force of an hundred thouſand men being ſent to reduce 
them to unconditional ſubjection, they look again into the act of rights, and find, that 
the ſubject being proteſtant, is intitled to arms in his defence. Thus driven, unheard 
and unanſwered, to deſpair, who will call a reluctant but compelled reſiſtance urjuſtifi. 
able? The conteſt is now over, and the event of that reſiſtance is decided; there is no 
longer any call for reſerve in expreſſing matters of opinion; therefore I am very free 
to declare it as mine, that when petitions are rejected with diſdain, and millions of 
ſubjects unheard are devoted to the ſword, the compact of protection is broken, and 
reſiſtance is juſtified, 5 


But even, independent of all queſtions of compact of government, and principles of 
the conſtitution, the reſiſtance of America, in a war for taxation, ſtands juſtified upon 
an aſſurance of public faith to the contrary, given to them, and broken. A Secretary 
of State for the American department, (viz. Lord Hillſborough) in the year 1769, did 


write a circular letter to every colony in his Majeſty's name, aſſuring them, in the moſt 


clear, diſtinct, and unambiguous terms, that his Majeſty's miniſters never had, nor 
ever would entertain, the idea of taxation in America, for the purpoſe of raiſing a re- 
venue; nay, farther to guard againſt any diſtruſt, leſt any change of men or times 
ſhould affect the ſecurity of this promiſe, Lord Bottetourt pledged the King's per- 
ſonal honour upon it; ſpeaking of the King in theſe words, © Who, to my certain 
* knowledge, rates his honour ſo high, that he would rather part with his crown, than 
<< preſerve it by deceit.” Who could have poſſibly believed, after ſo ſolemn and au- 
thentic an aſſurance had been given to three millions of ſubje&s, that that very iden- 
tical ſyſtem of miniſters, with the ſame Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the bench, 
in the ſhort period of five or fix years, ſhould be engaged with America in a relentleſs 
inexorable war, for the expreſs purpoſe of revenue, viz. in the year 1775, with Lord 
North's demand of an American revenue in one hand, and the ſword in the other. I 


will now give you the vouchers of this tranſaction. You will ſee by them how indignant- 


the Miniſtry were, with ſo heinous a charge as they conſidered taxation in America, for 
the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, at that time to be, and which they call a miſrepreſen- 
| WM tation 
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tation of factious and ſeditious perſons, who are enemies to the peace and proſperity 
of Great Britain and her Colonies. The circular letter is as follows : — May 13, 1769. 

* I can take upon me to aſſure you, notwithſtanding inſinuations to the contrary, 
from men with factious and ſeditious views, that his Majeſty's preſent adminiftration 
have, at no time, entertained a deſign to lay any further taxes upon America, for 
the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue; and that it is at preſent their intention to propoſe, 
the next ſeſſion of Parliament, to take off the duties upon glaſs, paper, and colours, 
upon conſideration of ſuch duties having been laid contrary to the true principles of 
commerce. Theſe have always been, and till are, the ſentiments of his Majeſty's 
preſent ſervants, and by which their conduct, in reſpe& to America, has been go- 
verned. And his Majeſty relies upon your prudence and fidelity [viz. addreſſed to 
each Governor | for ſuch an explanation of his meaſures as may tend to remove the 
prejudices which have been excited by the miſrepreſentations of thoſe who are enemies 
to the peace and proſperity of Great-Britain and her Colonies, and to eſtabliſh that 


mutual confidence and affection upon which the glory and "ry of the Britiſh em- 
“ pire depend.” 


Lord Bottetourt's ſpeech to the Aſſembly of Virginia is as follows :— 


It may poſlibly be objected, that as his Majeſty's preſent adminiſtration are not 
immortal, their ſucceſſors may be inclined to attempt to undo what the preſent mi- 
“ niſters ſhall have attempted to perform; and to that objection I can give but this 
anſwer, That it is my firm opinion, that the plan which I have ſtated to you will 
certainly take place, and that it will never be departed from; and ſo determined-am 
I for ever to abide by it, that I will be content to be declared infamous, if I do not, 
to the laſt hour of my life, at all times, in all places, and upon all occaſions, exert 
every power with which I either am, or ever ſhall be legally inveſted, in order to 
obtain and maintain, for the continent of America, that ſatisfaction which I have 
cc been authoriſed to promiſe this day, by the confidential ſervants of our Gracious 
&« Sovereign, who, to my certain knowledge, rates his honour ſo high, that he would 
& rather part with his crown, than preſerve it by deceit.” | 
Now hear the anſwer to this ſpeech from the Aſſembly of Virginia, which was ac- 
cepted by the King's Governor, and tranſmitted home to his confidential miniſters, and 
which therefore does poſitively, under his Majeſty's authority, recognize their con- 
ſtruction of that promiſe, and the pledge of the King s Royal word to the * | 
ance of it. 
« We will not ſuffer our preſent hopes, ariſing from the pleaſing proſpe& your Lord- 
“ ſhip has ſo kindly opened and diſplayed to us, to be daſhed by the bitter reflection, 
that any future adminiſtration will entertain a wiſh to depart from that plan, which 
affords the ſureſt and moſt permanent foundation of public tranquility and happi- 
« neſs. No, my Lord, we are ſure our moſt Gracious Sovereign, under whatever 


changes 


„„ 
* changes may happen in his confidential ſervants, will remain immutable in the ways 
<« of truth and juſtice z and that he is incapable of deceiving his faithful ſubjects: and 
<« we eſteem your Lordſhip's informs not only as warranted, but even ſanctified by 
„ the Royal word.” 

If this be not a ſolemn public renunciation of the right of t taxation, there is no ſenſe 
in words, The repeal, as mentioned in the letter of the then American Secretary, 
Lord Hilſborough, took place accordingly in the next ſeſſion, which was a parliamen- 
tary ſanction in confirmation. All the articles of the tax act of 1767, were repealed, 
except the tea duty, which was profeſſedly kept only as a pepper-corn rent for the 
point of honour. Yet it was out of this very pepper-corn rent, that, in five or fix 
years time, the very ſame miniſters, who had ſo deeply pledged the royal honour and 
word, becauſe their own reign might not be immortal, renewed their attack in arms for 
a general American revenue. They applied every artifice, and exerted their utmoſt 
means, to inflame and to incite the Parliament and the nation in the purſuit of an 
American revenue. They threw out and circulated the moſt inflammatory charges 
' againſt America on this head, viz. That they never had contributed their ſhare to the 
common cauſe; that, without compulſion, they never would; and, therefore, that they muſt 
be compelled by force of arms : and, in fine, they ſent an hundred thouſand men to reduce 
the whole continent of America to unrepreſented taxation and unconditional ſubmiſſion. 
Now let any man, of any nation in the world, lay his hand upon his heart, and declare 
whether, if theſe things had happened in his own country, he ſhould, or ſhould not, 
have thought ſuch cauſe of reſiſtance to be juſtifiable and juſtified, Till men come to 
renounce all the bonds of ſociety, and all the rights of mankind, I am confident that 
there will not be found one man who will not ſay, If ſuch had been my own caſe, I 
* would have reſiſted.” I ſpeak thus explicitly out to you, becauſe, I do aſſure you, 
that it has been upon my firm conviction of the injuſtice of the war, and of the breach 
of the public faith in the attack, that I have moſt ſcrupulouſly and conſcientiouſly op- 
poſed it, and ever will, Let what authority ſoever be proſtituted in a proclamation to 
declare ſuch ſentiments to be the ſentiments of wicked and deſperate perſons, I will never 
give my conſent to put a fellow-creature to the ſword unheard. I ſay this only for my- 
ſelf, not meaning the leaſt reflection upon very many moſt worthy and conſcientious 
perſons, who have taken a different part, and that very zealouſly too. I only conclude, 
that if their ſentiments had been as mine are, they would have acted as I have done, 

In matters of national concern, it is not merely ſufficient that individuals ſhould re- 
main contented with the private conſciouſneſs of their own individual integrity, (which 
however is the foundation of national integrity) it ſhould not remain there; it is 
fit that the real motives, as juſtified in facts, which actuate parties and great bodies of 
men, ſhould be expoſed to the public, becauſe it is through the intervention of theſe 
great bodies of men as parties, that all public operations are carried on. It is fit that 
ſuch things ſhould be enquired into 2 diſcuſſed, eſpecially when charges of faction, 

ſedition, 
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ſedition, and even treaſon, are very generally and unwarrantably thrown out by 

miniſterial authority, and very intelligibly pointed, The ſenſe and import of theſe 

terms, in the language of miniſters, is now explained. In the year 1769, the meaning 

of the terms fattious, ſeditious, and enemies to the peace and proſperity of Great-Britain and 

her Colonies, were perſons who were accuſed of throwing out falſe inſinuations, that the 

miniſters of Great-Britain could ever be ſo unjuſt as to entertain a thought of taxing 

the colonies for a revenue. In the year 1775, and ſo on, the terms wicked and deſperate 

perſons within this realm, are uſed to denote thoſe only who could entertain or expreſs 

any doubt of the juſtice, propriety, and neceſſity of Great-Britain enforcing taxation in 
the colonies. I dwell upon theſe articles, becauſe they were not curſory, or caſual, or 
from mean authority, but in a royal proclamation, circulated throughout Great-Britain, 
and in a Secretary of State's letter, under the royal authority, circulated throughout 
the colonies; proſtituting the authority of public acts and inftruments, to throw out 

promiſcuouſly the charges of faction, ſedition, and treaſon, againſt any perſons who pre- 

ſume to differ in opinion from miniſters, even when they differ from themſelves. When 

that important day comes, in which Miniſters muſt render to their country an account 

of their deeds, it would be well for them if their account might ſtand as fair and as 
clear as that of the oppoſers of this fatal war; who have no retroſpective account to an- 

{wer for, having already rendered, from day to day, and from hour to hour, an account 

of their motives, words, and deeds, before the public tribunal, 

As I am unwilling to leave any miniſterial ſubterfuge unſearched, there is one point 
more which I wiſh to diſcuſs, It is ſaid, that the repeal of the Stamp Act is the ground 
of all our misfortunes; that it gave ſuch encouragement to America, as, in its effect, 
to defeat every operation of the preſent war. This ſhould, in the firſt place, be pro- 
ved; and, when proved, my reply would be, that a wiſe and confiderate Miniſter 
ſhould have weighed this in time; that if true, it is one additional argument of folly 
in undertaking the preſent war, If the Miniſter, in the year 1773, inſtead of infti- 
gating and provoking war, had ſtood up in Parliament, and ſaid, that © It is by no 
« means fit that the Americans ſhould throw our tea overboard ; on the contrary, that 
it is very juſt and fit that they ſhould be taxed by Parliament, and that ſuch a mea- 
ſure ſhould be enforced by compulſion, but that the thing was become impoſſible; 
that the repeal of the Stamp Act had given them ſuch ſpirits, and ſo much en- 
couragement, that although five hundred men with whips might have driven all 
North America before them at the time of the repeal, yet that an hundred thouſand 
men, with all the artillery of e at an expence of thirty or forty millions, 
could not enforce ſucceſs now,” —it would have been a good argument againſt per- 
ſiting in the war; and fo cogent is the influence of every argument coming in Parlia- 
ment from the Miniſter, that I do believe it would have had the effect of putting a ftop 
to the war, which would have been a bleſſed effect for this country, from whatever 
cauſe it might have ariſen. The miniſter might likewiſe have ſuperadded upon this 
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chapter of e that he had himſelf propoſed the repeal of the year 1770, at- 
tended with a moſt ſolemn aſſurance, never again to ſeek an American revenue through 
taxation, which made the caſe ten times more deſperate. This part of the argument 
was forgot, which I now ſuggeſt to you, only to ſhew you, with what an ill grace any 
objection to the repeal of the Stamp Act comes, from thoſe who forgot their own deeds; 
who not only had approved, ſtrengthened, and ſupported the firſt repeal by a ſecond, 
but who had ſuperadded an expreſs renunciation of the right of taxation for the future. 
But when people are in a rage with themſelves for their own madneſs, follies, and diſ- 
appointments, they ſnatch up any argument that comes to hand, and has an edge with 
it, although it ſhould prove an inſtrument to cut their own throats; for if the repeal 
of the Stamp Act was in reality ſuch an encouragement to reſiſtance as contended for, 
the repeal of the year 1770 was not only an encouragement upon the ſame principle to 
refiſt, but the ſolemn renunciation of the right, for the future, fully juſtified that re- 
ſiſtance. This I ſpeak ad verecundiam, to the modeſty of the party from whom the 
objection to the repeal of the Stamp Act proceeds, 

But to the queſtion itſelf, viz. * Whether the Stamp Act could have been enforced, 
<« if it had not been repealed in 1766.” I think the events which have happened in 
the laſt three or four years amount almoſt to proof poſitive, that it could not have 
been enforced then. I am ſure that theſe events do, at this time, ſet the wiſdom and 
prudence of the miniſters of that repeal in the higheſt point of view and approbation. 
I have ſhewn you already, that the doctrines and principles upon which the American 
reſiſtance has been founded, were not ſuggeſted to them from this fide of the water. 
Theſe were univerſally adopted throughout America near two years before the repeal 
of the Stamp Act. So far then the repeal had no ſhare in laying the foundations of 
reſiſtance. The queſtion of power to enforce, as referred to the period of 1766, can 
be now but problematical, as the time for the trial is paſt, in which, however, the 
probabilities are extremely againſt it, and growing more ſo every day, from the fatal 
conviction of actual and bitter experience. Bring this queſtion to the teſt; thus: An 
hundred thouſand men have failed in an attempt to reduce America by force of arms in 
the years 1776 and 1777; therefore, —what ? five hundred men with whips, or two re- 
giments, would have completed that conqueſt in the years 1766 and 1767. Such an 
inference, to ſay the leaſt of it, is very inconſequential. There is no appearance of 
probability in it, eſpecially conſidering, that the two periods are ſo near together, viz, 
only eight years apart. Had the conteſt been brought on fifty years ago, that would 
have made a moſt material difference. But there was no notorious difference in the 
proportionate ſtrengths of the two parties at the two periods of 1766 and 1774. 
From what circumſtances then can the concluſion be warranted, that a project totally 
and experimentally impracticable in 1774, and ſo on, ſhould have been very facile in 
1766. The game would probably have been played then, as it has been now, for the 


confident adyocates of coercion were certainly as ignorant then as they have been ſince. 
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The firſt year, therefore, two or three regiments would have been ſent ; the next year 
four or five thouſand men, and ſo on; always deſpiſing the military powers of Ame- 
rica, and always fooliſhly confident, that the nexr and the next campaign would be ſuc- 
ceſsful or deciſive. The mole-hill would have grown into a mountain, and we ſhould 
have been waſting our men and our millions, till ſome foreign power would have inter- 
fered. America all this while would have been led forwards into the knowledge and 
practice of arms, till they had learned to feel, and to be confident in their own internal 
ſtrength and exertions; which would have brought the termination of the conteſt to 
the ſame reſult then as now, The Miniſter who preſided at the period of the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, having his ear always open to ſound information, and to wiſe 
counſel, ſaw at once the immenſity of the undertaking (over and above the juſtice and 
preferable policy of conceſſion) and that in a war of attack upon a country, at a diſ- 
tance of 3000 miles, conqueſt could be hardly acquired, and would certainly not be 
maintainable by force of arms. He ſaw all the horrors of a civil war before him, the 
deſtruction of the lives of thouſands of his fellow- ſubjects, the waſte of millions of 
their money, the loſs of the navigation, commerce, and affections of America. He 
foreſaw, from the nature of all wars between the divided parts of any empire, that 
whether America ſhould be driven to the very point of ſurrendering at diſcretion, or 
ſhould be ſucceſsful, in either caſe foreign powers would interfere. He foreſaw all 
theſe things, and took meaſures of wiſdom accordingly. He led his country to' ſafety, 
not to ruin. Have theſe perſons who would not ſee theſe things led their country to 
an happier end? It is they who have afforded the fatal proof, that the noble Lord who 
preſided at the repeal of the Stamp Act, had formed a true eſtimate of things. I do 
not ſay, that the failure of the miniſterial meaſures of war, at the preſent period, is 
proof poſitive, that any attempt to have enforced the Stamp Act in the year 1766 muſt 
have failed, but I think it comes very near to it. 

Conſider who thoſe perſons are, who are now ſo confident that the Stamp Act 
could have been enforced in 1766. They are the very ſame perſons who, four 
years ago, undertook the enforcement of the coercive acts of the year 1774 upon a 
three-ſhilling land-tax, and upon the loweſt peace eſtabliſhment both for the army and 
navy; and, in the year 1778, when every plan, every promiſe, and every predic- 
tion, has failed, they come to Parliament, advifing us to tread back all our ſteps, and 
to reverſe all our meaſures; and having in the interim thrown away thirty or forty 
thouſand men, and thirty or forty millions of money, and thirteen provinces, they tell 
us very gravely, * We were a little miſtaken in our calculations; the force which has 
been employed on the part of this country has been very great, but the reſiſtance. 
<* has been much greater than we expected.“ Whatever therefore may be the proba- 
bilities or improbabilities attending this queſtion in itſelf, which is now but a ſpecula- 
tive problem, no arguments, at leaſt on the fide of power to enforce the Stamp Act in 
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the year 1766, acquire any additional force by coming through the medium of perſons 
who have been fo groſsly ignorant and erroneous in every conception or expectation 
which they have formed, and thrown out, relative to the conduct or events of the 
preſent war, into which their headſtrong meaſures have plunged their country. 

I ſhall not purſue this queſtion any farther, becauſe it cannot be brought to poſitive 
deciſion, But I will come to a ſort of compromiſe upon it; and I will fuppoſe, that 
the force which has failed of ſucceſs in the preſent war would have ſueceeded in eſta- 
bliſhing the Stamp Act in the year 1766; and this is, I think, a full and adequate con- 
ceſſion of the utmoſt probability, that the queſtion ſtands intitled to, on that ſide of the 
argument; for we are yet a great way from knowing what force of men and money would 
have been ſufficient in the preſent war to have made a conqueſt of America, and till far- 
ther from having the leaſt comprehenſion of the enormous eſtabliſhments and expence 
which would have been neceffary for retaining it in ſubjection, if it could have been 
conquered, If I could be juſtified in abating ſtill more of the argument, I would moſt 
readily conſent to it, that the true wiſdom of the repeal of the Stamp Act (even allow- 
ing the poſlibility of carrying it through by force) might be weighed and juſtified to 
the niceſt ſeruple. Taking then the queſtion up on the footing of the compromiſe which 
I offer, I will concede, that the Stamp Act might have been enforced at the expence 
of thirty or forty millions of money, and with the loſs of thirty or forty thouſand of 
our fellow ſubjects. Is there any man living who will fay, that he would have taken 
the Stamp Act upon this bargain, knowing this to have been the leaſt coſt in men and 
money by which it might have been obtained ? Iam ſure there can be no ſuch perſon; 
and leaſt of all can thoſe perſons think, that they ought ſeriouſly and ſedately to have 
conſented to the terms of the bargain as I have ſtated it, who were circumvented into 
the adoption of this war in the firſt ſeſſion of this Parliament, by the lure of a three- 
ſhilling land-tax, and by the eſtimates which were then brought into Parliament upon 
the loweſt peace eſtabliſhment, both for the army and the navy. Thoſe votes ſtand, 
recorded in Parliament, as the ſanctions of that argument which J am now meaſurin, 
out, as the price which Parliament bid for a revenue from America at their diſpoſition, 
as they then apprehended that it was to have been. This bargain, ſo meaſured out, 
is far enough from that which, by miniſterial ſlight of hand, has been ſubſtituted in 
its place, viz. a farewel to a three-ſhilling land-tax, by an everlaſting mortgage of four 
ſhillings in the pound for ever ; an expenditure of thirty or forty millions of money 
in vain ; a defalcation of 25 per cent. upon all proprietors in the public funds; the loſs. 
of thirty or forty thouſand men; together with double this force by ſea and land, and 
an hundred ſhips of war beſides, cut off from the national ſtrength of this country, 
either for offence or defence againſt our antient and natural enemies. At this price, 
the Miniſter of the repeal, in the year 1766, would not have purchaſed the enforcement 
of the Stamp Act, even if it had been in his power. But the preſent Miniſters have 
loaded their country with all theſe evils, and all others which ſhall come farther in 
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conſequence, without even any national obje& in view to plead, but merely in the 
purſuit of an influential dominion, to be exerciſed at the pleaſure of the Crown, through 
the means of an independent American revenue, at the diſpoſition of the CY by 
ſign manual, uncontrouled, and not accountable for to Parliament. - 

Theſe are the claims which they have to the public favour and confidence. On the 
other hand, the Miniſters of the repeal, like good and faithful ſervants to their coun. 
try, may hold up their heads and ſay, We did not deceive you to your deftruQtion, 
We did not exhauſt your treaſures. We did not waſte the blood of our countrymen 


ein vain, We did not deliver you, weak and defenceleſs, into the hands of your 
«© enemies,” 


— 


I am, 
With the greateſt Reſpect 


and Conſideration, 
F | | : GENTLEMEN, 
? | Your much obliged, and 
faithful humble Servant, 


Sh, 


SODBURY, 


October 11, 1778. 5 


To the Right Worſhipful the Mayor and Corporation, 


To the Worſhipful the Wardens and Corporation 
of the Trinity-houſe, 
AN D 
To the Worthy Burgeſſes 
Of the Town of KINGSTON upon Hur. 


I. E T W Tove 


GENTLEMEN, 


PP the foregoing letters I have kept three leading points in view. In the firſt place 
I have endeavoured to give you a ſummary account of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, during four ſeſſions, as far as they relate to the many temperate and conſtituti- 
onal propoſitions which have been made for the reſtoration of peace between Great- 
Britain and America, by the oppoſers of the American war on the one fide, and, as far 
as they demonſtrate on the other fide, the inflexible obſtinacy of adminiſtration in dri- 
ving on that war, at all riſques, and to all extremities; and likewiſe as far as this re- 
troſpective view tends to explain all the artful deceptions and miſrepreſentations, by 
which Miniſters have over-reached Parliament and their country, under falſe pretences, 
into the adoption and ſupport of the war. In the ſecond place, I have endeavoured to 
prove to you the real motives upon which the Miniſters of the Crown have undertaken 
this war; viz. that they have had no national object in view, whatever they may have 
pretended, but that the real purpoſe, which has actuated their meaſures, has been to 
eſtabliſh an influential dominion in the Crown, through the means of an independent 
American revenue, at the diſpoſition of a royal ſign manual, uncontrouled by Parlia- 
ment. In the third place, I have endeavoured to vindicate the character and conduct 
of a large party of perſons of the firſt diſtinction and importance in this country, 
on the ſubje&t of ſome groundleſs charges, and inſidious inſinuations, which have 
been very unjuſtly thrown out againſt them. If I have not, in ſome degree, ſuc- 
ceeded in theſe points, I ſhall have thrown away much labour, and ſhall have given 
you the trouble of reading ſome long letters to very little purpoſe. If I have made 
any impreſſion by theſe preliminaries, I ſhould then begin to flatter myſelf, that out of 
them, ſome road may yet be attempted, towards a national reconciliation between Great- 
Britain and America; for it is this great point of a national reconciliation, which I 
ever have, and ever ſhall ſtrive for, as the only fundamental remedy to the. preſent 
evils. I am confident, that this is till practicable upon grounds of reaſon, honour, 
and juſtice. 
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Having, as I think, brought to demonſtration the real motives which have ac- 
tuated the adminiſtration in this American war, I ſhall henceforward aſſume thoſe 
proofs as grounds of argument to proceed upon. The application of them is very 
ſhort and direct. His Majeſty's Miniſters have deviſed, adviſed, and purſued the mea- 
ſures of the American war, with the view, and to the intent, of eſtabliſhing an indepen- 
dent dominion and revenue for the Crown in America, uncontrouled by Parliament, 
The accompliſhment of theſe objects, if they could have been thus accompliſhed, 
would have been equally deſtructive to the liberty and conſtitution of Great-Britain, as 
to the liberty and conſtitution of America. Therefore thoſe miniſters, from whom ſuch 
meaſures have proceeded, are the common enemies of both countries. The direction 
of the blow was aimed through the ſides of America, to the heart of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, and to the deepeſt roots of our domeſtic ſafety. The pretext, of a national and par- 
liamentary revenue from America, was infidiouſly put on as the maſk to conceal the real 
object, the ſign manual. This pretext was held out to the nation as the grand object of 
the war, and was artfully urged upon their repreſentatives in Parliament, to lead them 
into the adoption of the war, by the temptation of beneficial views for their conſtituents. 
America ſaw through all this miniſterial juggle ; America advertiſed you of it. Hear 
the words of America, in the year 1774, to their Britiſh brethren and friends. Ad- 
« mit that the miniſtry ſhould be able to carry the point of taxation, and reduce us to 
«© a perfect ſtate of humiliation and ſlavery. Such an enterpriſe would doubtleſs make 
« ſome addition to your national debt, which already preſſes down your liberties, and 
&« fills you with penſioners and placemen. - Remember the taxes from America; the 
wealth, and we may add, the men, and particularly the Roman Catholics, of this vaſt 
continent, will then be in the power of your enemies; nor will you have any reaſon 
to expect, that, after making ſlaves of us, many among us ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt in 
reducing you to the ſame abject ſtate. Do not treat this as chimerical. Know, that 
in leſs than half a century, the quit-rents reſerved to the crown, from the number- 
leſs grants of this vaſt continent, will pour large ſtreams of wealth into the royal 
coffers; and if to this be added the power of taxing America at pleaſure, the Crown 
will be rendered independent on you for ſupplies, and will poſſeſs more treaſures 
than may be neceſſary to purchaſe the remains of liberty in your iſland. In a word, 
take care that you do not fall into the pit that is preparing for us.” Theſe are the 
friendly cautions of America to Great-Britain, in the very outſet of this fatal war. Can 
you wonder then, that an infidious Miniſtry ſhould inceſſantly labour to excite anger 
and miſunderſtandings between Great-Britain and America, and to intercept all mutual 
communication of ſehtiments, and common ſuſpicions which might lay open their ſecret 
deſigns againſt both parties? Can you wonder, that they ſhould be ſo ſtudious to ſtifle 


all addreſſes, remonſtrances, and arguments, from America, which might unfold tales 
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of jealouſy to Britiſh ears ; or that they ſhould ftrive to divert, by the din of arms, the 
national attention from taking thoſe warnings which might give the alarm at home. 
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The intereſts of Great-Britain and America have been but one common intereſt, and 
the inſidious · attempts of the miniſtry have been equally hoſtile to both parties. The 
cauſe of America is the cauſe of the Britiſh nation, The ſecurity of America is our 
ſecurity. America has been the true friend of Great-Britain America is the friend 
of Britain; and will ever remain ſo, if we will be friends to ourſelves and to our own 
true and permanent intereſts. Every attempt of the miniſtry and of their partizans, to 
excite and foment diſguſt and reſentment between Great-Britain and America, ſhould 
be the ground of a jealous caution not to fall into ſuch a ſnare. The character of a 
miſchief-maker is always a juſtifiable ſubject of ſuſpicion. 

My reaſon for believing that the road is ſtill open to reconciliation between the two 
countries is this, becauſe the Miniſtry, with all their arts, have not yet been able to 
alienate the hearts and affections of the two parties from each other. For where there 
has been a deep original foundation of affection, and where there ſtill remains a com- 
mon intereſt, and a miniſtry their common enemy, there is an, inſtinctive ſympathy, 


which will ſuſpend the fatal and final alienation. In every word, and every declaration 


which has come from America, the line of diſtinction is marked between the people of 
Great-Britain and the Miniſtry, The war is tiled the Miniſterial War, as in truth it 
is, and always has been; the troops are ſtiled the Minifterial Troops; the hoſtility is 
between America and the Britiſh Miniſtry. The national ſentiment of this country to- 
wards America is likewiſe ſtill entangled in the bonds of antient affection. Though 
great pains have been taken to excite diſguſt and animoſities, yet the national mind is 
tardy and unſuſceptible of reſentment towards their antient friends, and thoſe of their 
own conſanguinity, The remembrance of former friendſhips 1s not yet obliterated 
from our minds, and I. hope it never will be, We have not yet forgot the wounds 
which they received fighting on our fide, for the extenſion of the Britiſh empire, in the 
late glorious war. Prior to that æra, and before the new-fangled ſyſtem of adminiſtring 
the government of colonies by a royal ſign manual, we were content with drawing 
from them the wealth produced by their commerce we reſtrained their trade in every 
way that could conduce to our emolument. We exerciſed an unbounded ſovereignty 
over the ſea, We named the ports and nations to which alone their merchandiſe ſhould 
be carried, and with whom alone they ſhould trade; and though ſome of theſe reſtrie- 
tions were grievous, they nevertheleſs did not complain; they looked up to us as the 
parent ſtate, to which they were bound by the ſtrongeſt ties, and were happy in being 
| inſtrumental to our proſperity and grandeur. What benefits, or what protection, were 


they not intitled to in return; or what benefits and protection, did they or could they 


receive, to which theſe were not ample and grateful retributions ? Did they not, in the 
laſt war, add all the ftrength of that vaſt continent to the force which expelled the 
common enemy ? Did they not leave their native ſhores, and meet diſeaſe and death, 
to promote the ſucceſs of Britiſh arms in foreign climates? Did we not return them 
the acknowledgement of Parliament for their active zeal and ſtrenuous efforts, and even 
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rcimburſe them large ſums of money, which, according to our own eſtimates, they had 
advanced beyond their proportion, and far beyond their abilities? Upon what argu- 
ments then can the falſe charges of ingratitude on the part of America to Great? 
Britain, which have been ſuggeſted by an ill-deſigning miniſtry, conſiſt with ſuch pub- 
lic parliamentary teſtimonials to the contrary ? The innovations of taxing unrepreſented 
colonies for the purpoſe of revenue in a Britiſh Parliament, and of the warrants by fign 
manual, were brought forth by Britiſh miniſters. All that America deſired, was to remain 
upon the terms exiſting between the two countries in the year 1763; all that they peti- 
tioned for in the beginning of this war was, that they might be permitted to return to 
the condition of that happy period. If theſe — had been complied with, Ame- 
rica had ſtill been ours. 

When all theſe tranſactions ſhall come hereafter to be reviſed in ſome cooler hour, 
I am confident, that there will not be found a man with a Britiſh heart who will not ſay, 
that, in the ſame circumſtances, he would not have acted as the Americans have done. 
The fundamental rule of diſtributive juſtice throughout life is, not to do to others that 
which we would not have done to ourſelves. Following this rule, apply a caſe by ſup- 
poſition to any Britiſh town or port, ſimilar to the caſe of America, If every ſhip be- 
longing to the port of Hull, trading to the Baltic, were obliged by law to offer their 
cargoes at the London market, both in going out and returning, would they not think 
themſelves intituled to ſome immunities from the other common burdens of the ſtate? 
Suppoſe then, that ſuch a monopoly of trade had been for many years accepted, and 
acquieſced in by the reſpective parties, as equivalent to the ordinary proportion of con- 
tributory ſupply ; if then, all on a ſudden, a Parliament of Londoners were to ſay, 
« Tax the port of Hull, not in common with ourſelves and our conſtituents, but fingly 
„ and ſeparately by themſelves, for our relief;“ what would you ſay to this? Now 
hear the words of America upon this actual caſe, in a memorial to Great-Britain, 
in the year 1775, which was unheard and unnoticed; and then decide. It is al- 
e Jedged, that we contribute nothing to the common defence. To this we anſwer, 
e that the advantages which Great-Britain receives, from a monopoly of our trade, far 
e exceeds our proportion of the expence neceſſary for that purpoſe. But ſhould theſe 
« advantages be inadequate thereto, let the reſtrictions on the trade be removed, and 
< we will chearfully contribute ſuch proportion when conftitutionally required.“ What 
cauſe of offence was there in theſe words, that they ſhould not be received, heard, and 
canvaſſed ? Do they contain any violation of the principles of national juſtice, genero- 
fity, or gratitude? Certainly not. Then why were they not received and heard ? 
Plainly for this reaſon, that any oftenſible parliamentary contributions from America 
to the common national ſupply, would not have been diſpoſeable, by a ſurreptitious 
fign manual, to the ſecret ſervices of miniſterial influence. This field of canvaſſing 
the merits of the American queſtion generally would be boundleſs ; therefore I ſhall 
not purſue it, that I may not overcharge or embarraſs the main object which I have in 
the 
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the view of my preſent arguments. My object is, to ſeek out for ſome foundation of na- 


tional reconcilement between Great-Britain and America, by palliating animoſities, and 
by obviating the charges of injuſtice and ingratitude, which an invidious adminiſtration 
have laboured to eſtabliſh againſt America, in deſpite of truth and recorded facts. 

The conduct of America has been grievouſly miſrepreſented. Their accuſers are an 
adminiſtration, the tenor of whoſe conduct has been found to be no better than one 
uninterrupted ſyſtem of fimulation and deceit, and whoſe obvious purpoſe it is, to 
prevent a national reconciliation, which might in its conſequences bring to light the 
ſecret and unknown deeds of darkneſs. The ſuſpicions juſtly attached to the characters 
and conduct of ſuch accuſers, ought to weigh in the balance of favour towards the party 
accuſed, more eſpecially when the accuſers have ſecret and intereſted views of their 
own, and when they are well known to have ſuppreſſed all evidence and intercourſe of 
communication, which might have elucidated the truth, Add to all this, that the ſy- 
ſtem of miniſterial influence in that Parliament, where America has had no repreſenta- 
tives, but every motive of intereſt adverſe to them, is acknowledged to be abſolute in 
its effect, and irreſiſtible, The accuſers, being intereſted parties themſelves, have 
uſurped the place of judges in their own ne. and have condemned America to fire 


and ſword unheard. * 


Theſe are irrefragable truths, and will, ſooner or later, find their way to the generous 


hearts and judgments of the Britiſh nation, who have hitherto been deceived ; Ame- 
rica knows that they have been deceived. They have ſeen the ſerpent inſtilling poiſon 
into the ears of their unſuſpeRing friends and brethren, for ſecret purpoſes. I firmly be- 
lieve, that their hearts are till open to a national reconciliation. They do not impute 
their injuries to the people of England, but to the common enemy, who has entertained 
ſecret deſigns equally hoſtile to both parties Remember the ſign manual, —Well 
might that great man, the Earl of Chatham, who had penetration and foreſight to dive 
into the deepeſt receſſes of miniſterial ſubtlety, ſay on this ſubject, thirteen years ago, 
* rejoice that America has reſiſted, Three millions of people, ſo dead to all the 
“feelings of liberty, as voluntarily to ſubmit to be ſlaves, would have been fit inſtru- 
ments to make ſlaves of the reſt.” Who does not now rejoice, as one gain at 
leaſt amongſt all our loſſes, that Miniſters have been baffled in their ſecret deſigns of 
eſtabliſhing in America an unlimited dominion and revenue to the crown, independent 
of Parliament. 

Thinking, as I have das thought, that the foundation and proſecution of this 
war againſt America has been unjuſt ; and being confident in the integrity and genero- 
fity of my country, that they would not have given the leaſt national countenance to 
unjuſt meaſures, believing them to be unjuſt ; I have taken ſome pains to lay open 
thoſe inſidious arts, and the motives of them, which Miniſters have practiſed, for the 
purpoſes of deception, that I may contribute my feeble effort to vindicate my country 
at large from ſo grievous a charge, as that of ſupporting an unjuſt cauſe, knowing it 


to 


jected with contempt. 
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to be unjuſt, I do it likewiſe with another view, more immediately leading towards 
ſome future, and, I hope, not diſtant national reconciliation with America; for as long 
as America remains convinced, that all her injuries and perſecutions are owing to a 
Miniſtry, poſſeſſing an uncontroulable influence over Parliament, and not to the body 
of the Britiſh nation at large, ſo long will the door be open to national reconciliation. 
America, under all her fafferin 8, has adhered to the firm belief of theſe truths ; nei- 
ther have they, in the utmoſt bitterneſs of their woes, accuſed their Britiſh friends of 
having been acceſſary or conſenting, but in as much as they have been deceived and 
miſled, or over-ruled by the moſt cogent and uncontrouled minifterial influence in Par- 
liament. This temperate forbearance of national reproaches, under ſuch ſevere trials, 
will not fail ſoon to meet with a juſt retribution, and recompence of a reciprocal national 
affection. The people of England have already begun more than to ſuſpe& the con- 
cealments and deceptions which have been practiſed. Juſtice will at length prevail, 
and, I hope, that Great-Britain and America will reap the triumph over the common 

enemy, in a mutual national reconcilement. 


If there be any ſenſe of juſtice left amongſt men, what ſhall be ſaid of an admini- 


ftration who have inflexibly perſiſted in this American war, to the deſtruction of ſo 


many thouſands of lives, and to ſuch univerſal miſery and devaſtation, knowing and 
being convinced in their minds and judgment all the while, that every real and pre- 
tended object of their purſuit was Jeſs beneficial to their own country, and leſs ſafe to all 
parties, than thoſe offers from America which might have, been ſecured to this coun- 
try without ſhedding one drop of blood, but which they refuſed, inſulted, and re- 
n I bring this charge, to the internal conviction of their 
own minds, againſt the acts wich they recommended and enforced to Parliament, 1 
do not mean to ſhelter myſelf under the conſtruction, that the arguments on our fide. 
of the queſtion were ſo cogent, that men of political experience, and verſed as they 
were in all the niceſt intricacies of the diſpute, and in all the true tate of facts, could 
not withhold their conviction. I mean to adduce proof poſitive, public, avowed, and 
proclaimed under their own authority. : 

The foundation of the preſent American war, as laid in the year 1774, reſts ſpecift- 
cally upon the refuſal of Adminiſtration. (and, through their means, of Parliament) 
to comply with the terms of the fourth reſolution of the Congreſs aſſembled at Phila- 
delphia in September 1774. The claims which they aſſert in that reſolution as their 


rights, and the offers which they make to this country as a ground for peace, are con- 


tained in the following words: They ſay, © That they are entitled to a free and ex- 
« cluſive power of legiſlation in their ſeveral provincial legiſlatures, where their right 
“of repreſentation can alone be preſerved in all caſes of taxation and internal policy, 
« ſubje& only to the negative of their ſoyereign, in ſuch a manner as has been here- 
e tofore uſed and accuſtomed. But from the neceſſity of the caſe, and a regard to 
« the mutual intereſts of both countries, we chearfully conſent to the operation of ſuch 

| | « Britiſh 


—— 
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* Britiſh acts of parliament as are bona fide reſtrained to the regulation of our external 
% commerce, for the purpoſe of ſecuring the commercial advantages of the whole em- 
„% pire to the mother country, and the commercial benefits of its reſpective members, 
« excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raiſing a revenue on the 
« ſubjects in America without their conſent.” This reſolution is a breviate of all the 
oſtenſible grounds and pretences for the war, viz. the controul of the provincial legiſla- 
tures, —parliamentary taxation,—and the reſtrictions upon trade. I appeal to the 
memory of every member in Parliament, and of every perſon who attended our debates, 
whether this reſolution was not invidiouſly commented upon, and twiſted about by mi- 
niſters, to every poſſible conſtruction of jealouſy and offence;—the claim of free 
provincial legiſlation was inadmiſſible as a claim of independence, and as deſtructive 
of the fundamentals of the Britiſh conſtitution ;—the univerſal exerciſe of the right 
of parliamentary taxation was the very heart-ſtring of the whole empire;—and the 
chearful conſent to the operation of Britiſh atis of parliament was a language of inſolence, 
on the part of ſubjects, intolerable to a Briciſh legiſlature. Theſe were the arguments 
uſed. The ſupreme domination and omnipotence of Parliament (for that was the word) 
were to be maintained unimpaired and unimpeached at all events; and the chearful con- 
ſent of ſubjects under this omnipotent legiſlature, was treated with the moſt inef- 
fable contempt ; but not indeed with more contempt than Miniſters were at that mo- 


ment treating that very Parliament, which was their moſt credulous and moſt obedient 


organ of omnipotence. For you are not to ſuppoſe that Miniſters, that wiſe and deep 
politicians, were dupes to theſe gaudy and high-ſounding pretexts of their own fa- 
brication. No; ſuch toys were well enough to amuſe a poor nation's credulous re- 
preſentatives. Theſe men of wiſdom, experience, and enlightened principles, looked 
down with compaſſion upon ſuch 'narrow and pedantic fyſtems. In. the wide expanſe 
of their diſcernment, it was intuition to them, that liberated trade and freedom of 


provincial legiſlatures were more beneficial, even to their own country, than the original | 


plans of ſettlement conceived to reſtrain the trade, and to controul the internal govern- 
ment, of the Colonies; and that the copious ſtream of voluntary gifts, flowing from 
free and expanded hearts, would be more ſafe to all parties than any arrangements calcu- 
lated to form a revenue in America at the diſpoſal of Parliament. Need I now quote to 
you the documents of proof, or remind you that theſe are the public, avowed ſentiments 
and principles of the Miniſters of the American war, thus proclaimed in America, and 
before the face of all the world? Has no man felt for the humiliation of his country, to 
fee it laid proftrate, by a proclamation to this import, at the feet of America, humbled in 
the duſt, and its honour thus ſurrendered as the hoſtage of expiation for the premedi- 
tated and preconcerted crimes of its miniſters ? Need I tell you, that theſe which I have 
cited to you. are not only the ſentiments, but the very words of a proclamation, of na- 
tional recantation of every principle upon which the American war has been ſupported; 
La proclamation iſſued by commiſſioners, acting under the authority of an act of par- 
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liament, and under the ſpecial inſtructions of the guilty and conſcious Miniſters of 
this vindictive and relentleſs war? It is painful to me to give you a hiſtory in detail 
of the diſgrace of my country, and to dwell upon the public expoſure of a great na- 
tion, ſet, as it were, to do penance in the perſons of their Parliamentary Commiſſioners, 
at the gates of America, and in view of the whole world preſent and to come, for the 
deceptions which have been impoſed upon them by their Miniſters, who, having be- 
trayed their confidence, thus inſult them in their diſgrace. The act is public, recorded, 
and irrevocable. You ſee the rewards which Miniſters have kept in reſerve for their 
faithful Parliament. Had they ſucceeded in their objects of an independent revenue and 
dominion, a Britiſh Parliament would have been reduced to the inſignificant condition 
of a Caſtilian Cortes; being defeated, they have at once made a public ſacrifice of 
every oſtenſible principle of the war, and of the honour of Parliament itſelf, for ha- 
ving repoſed truſt in their profeſſions, with an unlimited, but too credulous confi- 
dence; while they themſelves, thinking their deep deſigns ſtill impenetrable, are 
brooding, with ſecret and corroding regret, over the loſs of the only objects of their 
affection, viz. an independent revenue and dominion, and meditating further plans of 
vengeance for the defeat. | 

The ſtate of this proclamation, of which I have been thus led to anticipate the ex- 
planation, is this. The Commiſſioners appointed under the late act of Parliament for 
quieting the troubles in America, ſoon after their arrival at Philadelphia, ſent a letter 
directed to his Excellency Henry Laurens, the Preſident, and other members of Con- 
greſs, bearing date the gth of June, 1778, and figned Carliſle, William Eden, George 
Johnſtone, This letter, among many other propoſitions, contained the following of- 
fers: To extend every freedom to trade that our reſpective intereſts can require,” 
and *© to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpective legiſlatures in each particular ſtate; to 
<« ſettle its revenue, its civil and military eſtabliſhment; and to exerciſe a perfect free- 
© dom of legiſlation and internal government.“ Theſe are moſt preciſely the identical 
offers which were contained in the fourth reſolution of the American Congreſs, in the 
year 1774, previous to the commencement of this bloody and deſolating war. In the 
courſe of ſubſequent tranſactions, the Commiſſioners, viz. the Earl of Carliſle, Sir 
Henry Clinton, William Eden, Eſq; and George Johnſtone, Eſq, publiſh a proclama- 
tion in which they recite the terms of accommodation offered to Congreſs, and aſſign 
the following argumentative explanation of the principles and motives upon which 
thoſe offers were made Thoſe propofitions we have made in the hope, that they 
** may become more beneficial to our own country, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, than 
the original plans of ſettlement, conceived to reſtrain the trade, and controul the 
internal government of the colonies, and more ſafe for all parties, than any arrange- 
« ments calculated to form a revenue in America, at the diſpoſition of Parliament,” 


&c, If theſe are ſound fundamental, and liberal truths now, ſtanding upon their own 


internal arguments as more beneficial even to our own country, and more ſafe for all parties, 
they 
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they were equally ſo in the year 1774, when theſe very offers were indignantly vilified * 


and refuſed to the humble petitions of America. Now let miniſters anſwer to God and 


to their- country for the blood which they have ſhed. . Why have they waſted millions 


upon millions of the national revenue and reſources? Why have they ſacrificed the 


tives of thouſands upon thouſands of - mankind? Why have they carried miſery and 


deſolation throughout the whole continent of America? Why have they armed their 
ſavages with tomahawks, and put poignards into the hands of negroes? Why have 
they purſued objects through every cruelty, confeſſedly not even beneficial to their own 
country, nor ſafe to any of the parties, and which they now proclaim to all the world, 


that it would have been the trueft wiſdom in their country by choice to have avoided ? 


That they have been forewarned of theſe truths by every friend to their country a thou- 
ſand and a thouſand times. over, is known to all the- world; therefore they have not 


the excuſe of ignorance or inadvertence to plead. That the numberleſs irreſiſtible and 


irrefragable arguments Which have been inceſſantly urged. to them upon theſe topics, 
could not fail to- produce this. conviction, no man doubted, even before this ſelf- con- 


victing proclamation. We had full and ſufficient proof of this at the time of opening 


the conciliatory bills to the Houſe; the arguments for which were ſtated upon the very 


ſame doctrines as thoſe contained in this proclamation 3 and a parliamentary reverſal - 
of all the meaſures which had been adopted. at the recommendation of the Miniſtry - 
for four years together, was. propoſed, and juſtified upon the admiſſion of the ſo? 


lidity and.truth of every. principle and argument, which had been urged by the oppoſers - 


of the war from the very. commencement of it; but that tranſaction having paſſed only 


in looſe words ſpoken im debate, and in the perſon of a miniſter, there was no remains 


ing record of the public diſgrace. In this caſe” the nation is held out to all the world 
in the act of reeantation; renouncing, by public. proclamation, every principle upon 


which. their miniſters had pretended to juſtify the foundation, or the purſuit of any one 


avowed object of the, War. This is national penance and humiliation indeed! 


It may be my misfortune to be too jealous of the honour of my country; but to my 


L 
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apprehenſion, the arguments of the proclamation imply no ſmall degree of contempt 


for the dupery of parliament, in having. ſwallowed ſuch groſs abſurdities as thoſe 
which are . reprobated in the proclamation. . The original plans of ſettlement conceivet 
to controul internal government in the , Colonies; which, in the preamble to the late 


Maſſachuſet's Charter Act of the year 1774, were conceived, by that credulods . 


parliament, to be abſolutely neceſſary to the internal . welfare, peace and good govern- 
ment of the ſaid province, and to the continuance of the mutual benefits ariſing from 


the commerce and correſpondence between this kingdom and the ſaid province, are now + 


derided, as the narrow, illiberal, pedantic follies of dark and ignorant times, and, vot 


even beneficial to our oꝛon country. The next object held out in the proclamation for de- 
riſion, is the miniſter's own conciliatory propoſition, and therefore the parliament, who 


with implicit confidence gave their ſupport to it, an arrangement caltulated to form u re- 


venue 
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venue in 1 at the di ;ſpoſition of the Parliament. This can mean nothing but Lord 
North's conciliatory propoſition, as commonly called; which, if it was any thing in- 
telligible, was probably an attempt towards an arrangement, for it was not a tax direct. 
The Stamp Act was a tax —The Tea Act was a tax. All Ads of Parliament upon 
this ſubject have been taxes, either for regulation of trade, or for revenue; but for 
this propoſition of Lord North, there could not be found words in the language fo per- 
fectly adapted to draw out the features of deriſion as thoſe af the proclamation, ar- 
rangements calculated to form a revenue, arid ſo forth, in contraſt to the productive, con- 
ſtitutional, and approved mode by free requiſitions. This is a new ſpectacle to tha 
world. A Britiſh Chancelor:of the Exchequer, a Firſt Miniſter ſet at the head of three 
kingdoms, and lately of thirteen provinces, is held out to America, and expoſed to all 
the world, in a proclamation, ander his own authority, as the calculator of arr CE 

_ unſafe for all parties. | 
There are ſomewords in this proclamation which J hardly know in what ſenſe to take; "i 
they ſeem intended, as it were, to ſoften and to qualify the abrupt and blunt avowal of the 
ſelf· conyicting doctrines included, and evidently betray a conſciouſneſs, that this proclama- 
tion not only ſurrenders up every pretended principle of Juſtice on the part of the adminiſtra- 
tion, who have carried on this war, but that it will open the eyes of all mankind, to the wit 
ful criminality of their conduct, and lead to this obvious inference, that the Britiſh 
Miniſtry have knowingly, and againſt the conviction of their own minds, ſacrificed. the 
true intereſts of their own country, and violated all the rights of mankind, in the pur- 
ſuit of their own clandeſtine and illicit objects. The qualifying-words which I allude 
to are theſe in the preſent ſituation of affairs; that is to ſay, the Miniſtry having failed 
in their ſecret deſigns, and being beaten. What has their being baffled and beaten, 
(which they ſo delicately expreſs as the preſent ſituation of their affairs) to do with the 
Juſtice of the foundations of the war. Ts freedom of provincial legiſlation in' all caſes 
of taxation and internal policy, more benefial'to our own country, and more ſafe to all par- 
ties than parliamentary interference and controul, becauſe the Miniftry are beaten ? Are 
free requiſitions preferable to any arrangements calculated to form a parliamentary revenue, 
only becauſe the Miniſtry have been foiled. in their attempt of eſtabliſhing an indepen- 
dent revenue for the Crown? No]! There is no coherence in the argument of ſuch 
wretched pleas to qualify their guilt. The blood of thouſands of their fellow creatures, 
wilfully and premeditatedly ſhed in ap unjuſt cauſe, will be required at their hands, who 
-.thus proclaim to all mankind, that they have not ſcrupled to facrifice the beneficial in- 
tereſts of their country, and the ſafety of its dependencies, till they had taken their 
full ſtretch of vengeance, in their attempts to deſtroy, and to lay waſte, to the utmoſt of 
their malignant power, the lives, liberty, property, and all the rights of mankind. — 
When men are once immerſed in wilful and premeditated-crimes, the more they ſtruggle 


the deeper they plunge ; every word that proceeds from chem, betrays their conſcious and 
uurepenting 
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unrepenting guilt. Thus it is with theſe ſhallow, qualifying words, the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, which are but the flimzy palliatives of conſcious guilt, but too ſurely they 
betray the malignant nature of that abundant ſtore from which they proceed, and chat 
it is neceſſity, and not remorſe, which has extorted the conceſſion. 

If the diſgrace of Miniſters had been the whole of the matter, there would have been 
but little cauſe of regret; but unfortunately for us, the irretrievable diſgrace of having 
waged a cruel war, for unjuſtifiable and deſtructiye ends, is fixed upon our country, by 
a public avowal upon principle, that the terms offered by America in the year 1774, be- 
fore the war, ought to have been accepted as foundations of peace, from their own intrinſic 
equity and merit, as being more beneficial to our own country, and more ſafe to all parties. Ten 
thouſand proclamations after this will never ſet us, in the opinion of mankind, upon the 
ground of juſtice in this conteſt. The truth is plainly this; when the Miniſtry had loſt their 
objects, dominion and the ſign manual, they ſet no value upon the pretexts. Their cloak 
then became troubleſome, and they threw it away. Could there poſſibly be any doubt 
that the real objects of the war have been dominion and the ſign manual, this proclama- 
tion would clench conviction; for had the oſtenſible objects of the war been the real 
ones in the view of miniſters, the conceſſions which are now made, as ypon the reaſon 
and juſtice of the caſe, might as eaſily have been made at the time when theſe very terms 
were offered in the 4th reſolution of the congreſs of the year 1774. If indeed the ſhed- 


ing a deluge of human blood be a matter of indifference to Miniſters, they have bur lit- 


tle to regret ; for if they had been ſucceſsful in the utmoſt degree, even to reduce Ame- 
rica under their feet, the argument of the proclamation declares, that they would have 
voluntarily ſurrendered every oſtenſible object of the war; which ſcrews up the dilemma 
clearly to this alternative, either that this war of unexampled barbarity and devaſtation, 
was carried on by the Miniſtry for no motives at all, or that the real motives were diſ- 
ferent from thoſe which were held out oftenſibly. Dominion, and the ſign manual, 
have been thoſe motives, thus purſued in blood. 

What retribution ſhall now be thought due to America, for all the blood of theirs 
- which Miniſters have cruelly and wantonly ſhed, and for all the devaſtation which they 
have committed to the utmoſt ſtretch of malignant fury ? If the magnanimity and 
juſtice of the Britiſh nation be not extinguiſhed ; if the agonies of childleſs parents, 
the deſolation of widows and the tears of orphans, can touch the feelings of their 
heart; if the bitter woes of cruel and unmerited injuries, committed upon the deſcen- 
dants of their own blood, can move them to vindicate the violated rights of humanity, 
againſt the devices of wicked Miniſters, and evil counſellors; if the ties of common 
intereſt and conſanguinity were ever dear to them ; or if the renewal of friendſhip and 
fraternal affection be ſtill grateful to their hearts; hear the laſt and uſt appeal of 
America. 

« When will our Britiſh Brethren open their ears to the calls of juſtice and to the 
<« cauſe of e In vain have we en to them, to guard. chem againſt the 
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inſidious arts of an Adminiſtration, as treacherous in their defigns upon them, as crueP 


and vindictive in their acts towards us. All our remonſtranees have been repreſented 


as factious and. ſeditious, and have been perverted to diſguſt by thoſe very Miniſters, 
' whoſe malignant deſigns they were intended to diſcloſe. But the reality of the 


truths contained in them ſtands now confeſſed. The conteſt has been ſevere to 
us, but the dark deſigns of thoſe wicked: Miniſters have at length been defeated; 


and the redemption of Britiſh as well as American liberty, has been purchaſed at 


the price of our blood. The common enemy is overthrown ; and' in the rage of 
the diſappointment, they have confeſſed their guilt. They have now openly avowed, 
by public proclamation, that the pretended objects of their purſuit, would not even have 


| been beneficial to their own country, nor ſafe for its dependencies. Why have you 
not believed us, when we have advertiſed you of theſe things, before they were thus 


cruelly written and recorded in the characters of our blood? We have repoſed the 
higheſt confidence in the generoſity” and good ſenſe of the people of England. We 
have known that it has been the craft of your Minifters, to urge om their on ſecret and : 
ſanguinary deſigns, through the inſtrumentality of a parliament, over which they - 


have obtained a moſt uncontroulable aſcendant. 


They have perfuaded the Britiſh _ 


nation to diſtruſt our moſt earneſt appeals; to reject our petitions, and to turn aſide - 
from our. affectionate applications to them, with the moſt unfeeling indifference. : 
Yer we may with confidence appeal not only to our words, but to- the whole” tenor 
of our actions for proof, that, from the very outſet of this conteſt with your Miniſtry, 
whom we have always conſidered as our open and your ſecret enemies, we have ſtudied 
in every, part of our conduct, to preſerve inviolate, the national connection and 
affection between us. Your Miniſters may have perſuaded you to diſbelieve- thoſe 
profeſſions of affection - and attachment which we have made perſonally to you; 
yet if theſe things had not really been ſo, . why ſhould our own Congreſs have been 
ſo earneſt to remind the people of America of thoſe affections, and to cultivate. in 
them, the continuance of ſuch ſentiments towards the parent ſtate ? Hear the words 
of the firſt Congreſs in the year 1774, in a memorial. addreſſed to their conſtituents 
the people of America, giving an-account- of the motives which had regulated 
their conſultations and conduct.” Regarding with the tender affection which we 
* knew to be ſo univerſal among our countrymen, the people of that kingdom from 
* which we derive our origin, we Poul not forbear to regulate our ſteps by an expec- 
tation of receiving full conviction that the coloniſts are equally dear to them. Be- 
« tween thefe provinces and that body, there ſubſiſts the ſocial band, which we ardently 
wiſh may never be diſſolved, and which” cannot be diffolved, until their minds ſhall 
become indiſputably hoſtile, or their inattention ſhall permit thoſe who are thus hoſtile, 
to perſiſt in proſecuting with the powers of the realm, the deſtructive meaſures already 
operating againſt the Coloniſts; and in either caſe ſhall reduce the latter to ſuch a ſitu- 
« ation, that they ſhall be compelled to renounce every regard but that of felf-prefervation.? 
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« Theſe were not the hollow and inſincere profeſſions of which we have been, 
« falſcly accuſed, but the trueſt teſtimonies of national ſincerity and attachment. 
* Theſe were the effuſions of our hearts, in the trying hours of danger and diſmay. 
« Can you find in theſe words, the machinations of deligning leaders, and ambitious 
« demagogues, practiſing upon their credulous country, the inlidious arts of deceit, ſo 
« well known to Britiſh Miniſters? Would men of this deſcription, and with the de- 
© ſigns imputed to them by your Miniſtry, knowing a tender affection towards the 
parent ſtate to be univerſal among their countrymen, have thus cheriſhed it in the 
fond expectation of an equal return? Would they have recommended to their 
« country the moſt perſevering attachment to thoſe principles, until they ſhould be 
reduced to ſuch a ſituation as to be compelled to renounce every regard but that 
« of ſelf-preſervation? Have your Miniſters acted in the ſame ſpirit of reconcilement 
of moderation and forbearance? Have they interpoſed the peaceful offices of 
« mediation to palliate mutual offences, to abate reſentments, and to compoſe animo- 
e ſities ? Have they been the bleſſed peacemakers, or have they not been falſe calum- 
« niators, excitors of jealouſy and diſcord, and the remorſeleſs Miniſters of dark 
* and ſanguinary revenge? Did they not reject our petitions unheard, and caſt us out 
“ from the national protection, thereby driving us to the reluctant neceſſity of inde- 
pendance? Were they not the firſt to avail themſelves of foreign alliances, and to 
introduce unfeeling mercenaries into this civil conteſt, while we had refrained from 
48 calling in the aid of thoſe powers, who were the natural rivals of your grandeur? 
« Have they not proſecuted, with all the powers of the realm, every deſtructive meaſure 
+ againſt us, thereby compelling us finally to renounce every regard, but that of ſelf-pre- 
« ſervation? In addition to all this catalogue of crimes and cruelties, they now proclaim 
before the whole world, that they have done all theſe things, knowing, at the ſame 
time, that the avowed objects of their purſuit were not even beneficial to their own 
6 country, nor ſafe for its dependencies ; thus inſuling their country, and deriding its 
« credulity, for lending themſelves to their unjuſt and ſecret deſigns. All deception 
« is therefore now done away. Then let the Britiſh nation rouſe themſelves, and vin- 
« dicate the national honour and juſtice, - Here let them lay the corner ſtone of a 
national reconcilement with America. War can have no ſhadow of a pretext now, 
but henceforth muſt become mere revenge. Let the people of Great Britain ſtep 
forth and arreſt the bloody hand of undiſguized revenge. Let this be the firſt 
pledge of future reconcilement, and the token to us that their minds are not indiſ- 
e putably hoſtile. All that is now left in their power to do, can amount but to a poor 
* recompence for thoſe numberleſs miſeries, which, through their inattention, a Britiſh 
« Miniſtry have been ſuffered to heap upon our devoted heads. Let it not be recorded 
<« of thoſe who have been the aſſertors of the rights of mankind, and who have vindi- 
+ cated the violated laws of juſtice againſt the Miniſters of tyrants, that they ſhould 
+ knowingly, and with their eyes open, fuffer their own Minifters to proceed in the 

X violation 
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« violation of all the rights of mankind, on the lives and property of their own bre- 
e thren and deſcendants, after a full and acknowledged conviction. Be once more 
«« yourſelves again, and let juſtice lay the foundation-ſtone of peace,” 

But who can give us aſſurance that theſe are now the ſentiments of America? I 
reply that you ſhould require that account at the hands of your Miniſters. That theſe 
have been the ſentiments of America, I have juſt now given you the proofs; and I am 
confident, from the general ſentiments of my country, that the apprehenſion of their 
being no longer ſo, is, on our part, not unattended with regret. If then our country does 
but entertain a ſecret wiſh, to be reſcued from a part of thoſe evils, into which their 
Miniſters have plunged them ; if they are prepared to receive temperate counſels, 
and to abandon the ſuggeſtions of falſe pride, and dark revenge, which their Mi. 
niſters are at this moment ſecretly inſtilling into their ears, the moſt diſtant 
chance which can be ſuggeſted, for reſtoring the ſtate of national affairs, may be 
entitled to a diſpaſſionate and calm diſcuſſion, I do not mean to ſpeak in any 
degree as deſponding of the reſtoration of national affairs, under wiſer counſels, bur 
lamenting, that whatever change of ſyſtem may henceforward take place, or what- 
ever reverſal of paſt meaſures may now be decided upon, yet, that all future reme- 
dy muſt come too late, to reſtore the thouſands of lives, and the millions of pro- 
perty, which have been ſacrifiecd to the cruelty and pride of Miniſters ; or to 
efface the regret of my country, for having entruſted the powers of the realm, to 
the moſt deſtructive purpoſes, into ſuch falſe and faithleſs hands. 

That no conſideration of national intereſts has animated the Miniftry in any part of 
their meaſures, is no leſs evident in their conceſſions to America, than in their conduct of 
the war. The ſurrender of all the beneficial intereſts of their country, under the act 
of navigation, appears to have been totally ſpontaneous and voluntary on the part of 
the Miniſtry. There is not the leaſt ſhadow of an attempt to bargain for any equi_ 
valent conceſſion. Under what clauſe of the conciliatory act can this conduct be juſ- 
tified? The ſurrender of parliamentary taxation is juſtified ſpecially under an a& for 
that purpoſe. The offer of perfect freedom of legiſlation, and internal government, 
is juſtified by an act of parliament, evidently leading that way, by the repeal of the 
Maſſachuſcts charter act of the year 1774. But with reſpect to the act of navigation, 
no inſtructions given by Miniſtry to the Commiſſioners, can be juſtified, farther than 
to authoriſe them to treat and conſult, and after ſuch treaty and conſultation, to come 
to any compromiſe which may be neceſſary in their judgment and diſcretion. Unfor- 
tunately for us, this act of navigation was not a miniſterial intereſt, it was only a a 
national one. The Miniſtry ſaw very clearly that no objects were ſurrendered by this 
their ſudden and voluntary conceſſions of the act of navigation, which were in any 
degree worthy of their attention; only ſuch trifles, as the navy of England, the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh flag and name, the commerce, manufa&ures, revenue, and land- 
rents of the country, our fiſheries, foreign poſſeſſions, and domeſtic ſecurity; objects, 
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which according to their eſtimation, are not to be held in corapariſon with the 
right of appointing governors in America, or the ſign manual. I confeſs to you that 
the loſs of this act of navigation, is a gloomy topic with me, whenever I ſtumble 
upon the recollection of it. I do not know whether I ſhould ſay too much, if 1 
were ſtill farther to confeſs, that it is the only Britiſh intereſt in America, which 
I ever took to my heart; but it is gone, irrecoverably gone, and hath not left its 
fellow behind; though miniſters knew not the valve of it. 

I give but little credit to the good will of Miniſters, for the pretended relaxation 
of their conduct towards America; ; but I flatter myſelf with the beſt proſpects of 
ſome national reconcilement between the two countries, from the ready and univerſal 
acquieſcence of all ranks of people in this kingdom, to the ſyſtem of conceſſion and 
accommodation, which has been lately profeſſed by the Miniſtry, and which has been 
ſincerely patronized by the public. We are ſo far upon the road towards a national 
reconcilement, that this country has univerſally declared in favour of an amicable ne- 
gotiation with America, But till there is one rub, which however in my opinion, 
appears by no means inſurmountable. I mean the alliance between America and 
France. I will endeavour to lay before you'what I conceive to be the ſtate of the 
treaties between thoſe two parties, and to diſtinguiſh ſuch parts of thoſe treaties, as 
may remain, conſiſtently with a national reconcilement between Great Britain and 
America, from ſuch other parts of them, as muſt neceſſarily be relinquiſhed, before 
that reconciliation can take place. There are two treaties ſubſiſting between them, 
which have been announced to the public, by the declaration of the French Court, 
and by publication of the American Congreſs, viz. a treaty of commerce, and a treaty 
of alliance. As to the former, the moſt ſtrenuous advocate for the rights and intereſts of 
this country, is no longer entitled to make objection unleſs it ſhould contain any exclu- 
five articles. The Commiſſioners under the conciliatory acts, have made on the roth of 
June, 1778, a formal ſurrender of all the beneficial intereſts of their country under the 
act of navigation, by the words To extend every freedom to trade which cur reſpec. 
tive intereſts can require.” The condition expreſſed in the propoſition does not refer 
to any mutual, combined, or united intereſt, but to the reſpective intereſt of each party, 
and therefore amounts to an abſolute conceſſion. Again, in the proclamation which 1 
have commented upon, in the former part of this letter, (bearing no date in any printed 
copy that I have ſeep, but appearing by the context to have been iſſued in the latter 
end of June, 1778) they confirm this ſurrender as more beneficial to our own country 
than * to reſtrain the trade of the Colonies.” Here the words ſtand fimply and 
unqualified by any reference whatſoever. Again, on the 26th of Auguſt, 1778, the 
Commiſſioners reciting in a declaration of that date, the extent of the offers made 
by themſelves to the Congreſs, confirm this offer in the following words, viz. * To 
extend every freedom to trade ;” generally, and without any words of conſtruction or 
Jimitation. T . the ſurrender of the act of navigation is public, abſolute, and 

unconditional, 
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unconditional, through the hands of Commiſſioners, actiag under an act of parlia- 
ment, znd according to the inſtructions given to them from the Adminiſtration. This 
miniſterial ſurrender of the act of navigation, as executed in form, under the concili- 


atory acts, amounts to a national ratification of the commercial treaty between America 


and France. For this country cannot claim any right. to reſcind any open commer- 
cial treaty entered into by America, having diveſted themſelves of all their right and 
titie to oppoſe any ſuch treaty, by the general and unlimited conceſſion to America 


of extending every freedom to trade. Your legal attornies have publicly and ſolemnly | 
ratified that act, under national authority. Miniſters in this unconditional ſurrender of | 
the act of navigation, have cut off the right hand of their cen and we muſt ſubmit. | 


There 1s no redrels, 

As tothe treaty of alliance Bo th America and F rance, I conceive it to have been on 
tha part of Ameeica, a reluctant act of ſelf. defence; and on the part of Francc, I con- 
ceive it to have been an abſolute and direct 8 of the laws of nations, with re- 
ſpect to Great Britain. On this latter ground, I think my country has a right to de- 
mand that this alliance be relinquiſhed on the part of France. And if I can ſhew cauſe 
to believe, that on the part of America, it was an act of reluctant neceſſity, I ſhall 
hope that this concluſion may be then juſtified ; that the hearts and wiſhes of America 
would readily concur in peace with Great Britain, upon the terms of the relinquiſhment 
of the treaty of alliance, I mean on the part of France. For undoubtedly they them- 
ſelves will never make a ſacrifice of their honour by breaking a treaty contracted in their 
neceſſity, how much ſoever they may regret that neceſſity. This treaty, which is now 
become an alliance between America and France, appears, when it left Europe, not to 
have been a. treaty of alliance, but a treaty of eventual alliance. My proofs of this are, 
firſt, from the declaration of the French Ambaſſador, M. de Noailles, on the 13th 


of March laſt, in which he ſays, that the plenipotentiaries of France and America have 
ſigned a treaty of friendſhip and commerce, but without ſtipulating for any excluſive. 
advantages for France; and he adds, that the King of France has in conſequence. 
taken eventual meaſures in concert with the United States of North America, Again, 


Monſieur Gerard, who was appointed by the court of France to attend upon this treaty 


in its paſſage to America, ſoon after his arrival, on the 6th of Augult, 1778, introduces 
it to the Congreſs with theſe words, The hoſtile deſigns of the common enemy have. 


given to engagements purely eventual, an immediate, poſitive, permanent, and indiſſolu- 
ble force.” 
words: We ardently wiſh to ſheath the ſword, and to ſpare the farther effuſion of blood; 
but we are determined by every means in our power tofulfil thoſe eventual engagements, mew.” 


This eventua/ treaty was ſigned by the American Commiſſioners at Paris, juſt in that. 


eriod of time while they were kept in ſuſpence as to the nature, extent, intentions, or 
E y P P , 


kncerity of the ſuppoſed conciliatory propoſitions which had __ announced by the 
4 | i Miniſter 


On the ſame day the Congreſs return their anſwer in the following 
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Miniſter three months before. Theſe conciliatory propoſitions were ſtudiouſiy with- 

held, while the Miniſtry were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to raiſe 1 5,000 men from 

Scotland, Mancheſter, &c. and to plunge the nation into the general adoption of the 

war, by entangling private individuals in ſubſcriptions of money, to be put directly into 

the hands of the Crown, unconnectedly with Parliament, for the purpoſe of ſupporting 

the authority of Great Britain over the rebellious Colonies. Such were the terms and ob- 

jects held out for theſe ſubſcriptions. But when the bills themſelves made their appear- 
ance in parliament, which was not till after this eventual treaty was ſigned, their contents 
were found to be an abfolute ſurrender of all the authority of the Parliament of Great 
Britain over the Colonies. What then is the charge againſt this eventual treaty ? Tt is 

this that America, with M evil mind, engaged in, and conſented to, a treaty of alli- 
ance with France, having the fulleſt reaſon to be confident, that every poſſible conceſfion 
neceſſary towards eſtabliſhing a ſafe and permanent peace, would be made ? Upon what 
grounds were they to conclude this? Did the Miniſter declare that he was preparing a 
bill for ſurrendering every claim of parliamentary ſupremacy over the colonies, viz. par- 
liamentary taxation, parliamentary controul, and the act of navigation? No !—Were 
they to conclude that the Miniftry in the cabinet were meditating this univerſal furren- 
der of all the authority of Great Britain, from their public and well-known conduct, in em- 
ploying all their partizans abroad, with the utmoſt fury, to engage in private ſubſcriptions 

the friends to their King and Country, in order to ſupport the authority of Great Britain over her 

rebellious Colonies ? Surely ſuch conduct on the part of the Miniſtry could not juſtify*the 

conſtruction of any ſuppoſed amicable and pacific diſpoſitions towards America. The 

only authentic manifeſtation of the miniſterial intentions, was conveyed through the 

King's ſpeech, at the opening of the preceding ſeſſion of Parliament, on November 20th, 

1777, Which declared the neceſſity of preparing for ſuch farther operations of war, as the 

obſtinacy of the rebels might render expedient. The addreſſes of the two houſes of Parlia- 

ment expreſſed their full ſatisfaction and concurrence with ſuch meaſures. Could it 

then be expected that the Americans ſhould conſtrue all theſe concurring teſtimonies of 

the continuance of hoſtile meaſures, as ſo many pledges that miniſters intended to relin- 

quiſh hoſtility, and to proceed by the road of conciliation and unlimited conceſſion? It is 

an inſult upon the underſtandings of mankind, to pretend, that an explicit declaration of 

war from the throne, is to be conſidered as a fiction, preparatory to the ſurrender of every 

parliamentary claim of legiſlation and ſupremacy, and of every beneficial intereſt of this 

country. ;No one can expect that the Americans ſhould have refigned themſelves with 

implicit confidence, in the fincerity and good faith of a Miniſtry, who in every public act 
of their own and their partizans, diſcovered the certain and unequivocal marks of dupli- 

city. However, under all theſe juſtifiable cauſes of ſuſpicion, they ſtill did not run head- 

long into an actual treaty of alliance with France; as long as the terms of the conciliatory 

propoſitions were undivulged, and as long as the mode of the negotiation, carried any pre- 

tence of being conducted unconnectedly with force of arms, they refuſed to bind their 
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country to an actual alliance; but they tranſmitted to America a treaty purely eventua] 
which was to receive poſitive and permanent force, upon the continuation of ho- 
ſtile meaſures and deſigns, on the part of the Britiſh miniſtry towards America. It is 
therefore the Britiſh Miniſtry again, who have given the ratification of force and effect, to 
this eventual treaty of alliance, while the Americans ſeem, on the other hand, to have 
been reluctant, to the very laſt moment, to ſhut the door to reconciliation, 

It is no ſecret, that the court of France have ated a cold and unfriendly part to- 
wards the Americans, till they had, by their own exertions eſtabliſhed their own cauſe. 
There are three millions of people in America as fully convinced of that propoſition, as 
the commiſſioners themſelves, who call the interpoſition of France infidious. The ſame 
three millions of people are equally convinced, that there is no other unſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle to a national reconciliation with Great Britain, but the fatal interpoſition of a Britiſh 
Miniſtry, more inſidious than the court of France: and, I am confident, that of all the mil- 
lions of people throughout the French dominions, without excepting the Miniſter him- 
ſelf who ſigned the eventual treaty, there is no one who is unapprized or unconvinced 
of theſe truths. It is folly to ſuppoſe, that recent, reluctant and ſelf-intereſted obliga- 
tions, on the part of France, ſhould take full and inſtantaneous poſſeſſion, of the hearts and 
affections of three millions of people in America, to the exclufion even of regret upon the 
loſs of ancient hereditary connections and fraternal conſanguinity. But there is no road left 
open for a pacific interviewwhich might lead to reconcilement. There is a Britiſh Miniſtry 
poſſeſſing every avenue, and interpoſing fire and ſword. The catalogue of obligations 
from the court of France towards America is yet but recent, and little more than a 
blank. It is the Britiſh Miniſtry who, by every thought, word and act, are labouring 
to fill up the blanks of that catalogue. It was the continuation of the war againſt Ame- 
rica, after the offer of the conciliatory bills, which firſt gave force and effect to the eventual 
alliance with France; and therefore it is the farther proſecution of the ſame hoſtile and 
vindictive meaſures on the part of the Miniſters of this country, which alone can drive 
America till cloſer into the arms of France, and cement that alliance for ever. 

In the whole conduct of America, there is univerſally the mark of reluctant neceſſity. 
If an alliance with France had been their original choice and preference, they need not 
have concluded an eventual treaty. Obſerve another incident. upon the arrival of this 
eventual treaty in America, which curforily may appear a trifle light as air; yet, to my 
judgment, it bears the mark of deep impreſſion—Monl. Gerard, who attended on the 
part of his own court, as the anxious candidate for this eventual alliance, introduces it 
in terms denoting his triumphant ſatisfa&tion : © The connections formed by the king 
© my maſter, with the United States of America, is fo agreeable to him, that he could 
« no longer delay ſending me to reſide among you, for the purpoſe of cementing thoſe 
« eventual engagements which have acquired immediate, poſitive, permanent and indiſſoluble 
«« force.” The Congreſs return their anſwer in terms of firmneſs and conſtancy, but 


not of triumph « We lament that luſt of domination which gave birth to the preſent 
War, 
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ce war, and hath prolonged and extended the miſeries of mankind : we ardently wiſh 
“ to ſheathe the ſword and ſpare the farther effuſions of blood; but we are determined 
“ by every means in our power, to fulfil thoſe eventual engagements which have acquired 
ce poſitive and permanent force.” They acknowledge that the eventual engagements 
are become poſitive and permanent, but upon the terms immediate and indiſſoluble, 
they are ſilent ; they neither exult in the one, nor declare their aſſent to the other, If any 
one does not ſee in theſe features, the ſecret tokens of kindneſs and remaining regret, (ve- 
teris veſtigia flammæ), I think it muſt be owing either to dullneſs of apprehenſion, or to 
unfeelingneſs of heart. 

I will now enumerate a few plain propoſitions, of which I Yr that I have given ſuf- 
ficient proof : firſt, that the people of Great Britain and America are well diſpoſed to- 
wards each other, and towards national reconcilement; Secondly, that the conduct of 
America in the negotiation of the eventual alliance, carries evident marks of reluctance 
correſponding to that limited obligation, which they acknowledge as due to France, for 
having aſſiſted them in the campaign ſubſequent to the convention of Saratoga ; making 


abatement, for the coldneſs and inefficacy of their profeſſions, during the campaign of 1777, 


when their affairs were at the ſevereſt trial. Thirdly, that America is deſirous of peace, 
or to uſe their own words in their anſwer to Monſ. Gerard, ardently wiſhing to ſheathe 
the ſword and to ſpare the farther effuſion of blood. In correſpondence with this wiſh 
of America for peace, Monſ. Gerard declares, on the part of his court, in his addreſs to 
the Congreſs, that the procuring peace to America is the chief of the alliance. Upon 
theſe grounds, I think, without any deep refinement or reſearch, oneſimple propoſition offers 
itſelf, which is, To withdraw the Britiſh fleets and armies from America, and to make an 
offer of peace toAmerica, upon this condition, That the eventual treaty of alliance ſhall be 
relinquiſhed on the part of France. Who will make any objection? Not America! 
For if independence and peace be their objects, it can be no grievance to them, to be eman- 
cipated from any dependence upon France, and to be releaſed from that eventual treaty into 
which they have entered with ſo much apparent reluctance. Will France object? In their 
hearts I believe they will ; but I think they will be at a loſs for ſome ſpecious pretext. 
Will they ſay to their new allies, whom they treated with coldneſs and neglect till after the 
convention of Saratoga, We know that you ardently wiſh to ſheathe the ſword, and 
«* to ſpare the farther effuſion of blood, but we refuſe the condition required on our part 
for the eſtabliſhment of your peace, although our miniſter has declared in our name 


of fire and ſword throughout your country, if it be their option, as no doubt it will 
be. Eventual engagements are become poſitive and permanent, and they ſhall remain 
indiſſeluble.” If that ſhould be the language from France to America, let it work. 
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to Congreſs, that your repoſe and peace were the objefts of that alliance; you have in- 
curred the penalty of the bond, and we will not relax. We are freſh for the conteſt - 
of war. You have endured much. Let the Britiſh Miniſtry continue their ravages 
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The very adherence to the treaty on the part of France, muſt be a breach of the funda. 
mental principle of it; viz. peace to America. There is no evaſion from this dilemma. 
If the court of France relinquiſhes the treaty of alliance, the Gordian knot is untied ; 
If they refuſe, It is cut. | 
So much for this treaty of eventual alliance. But we are not upon folid ground yet. 
Miniſters are groping and undermining ſtill. The Parliament ſhall not conſent, Tax- 
ation is gone; legiſlation is gone; the act of navigation (to my bittereſt regret) is ſur- 
rendered. But Miniſters have ſtill a pretext left. This pretext has not yet received a name. 
It is ſome equivocal creation between dependence and independence, which is obſcurely 
and vaguely hinted at, on the part of the Commiſſioners, in all their proclamations and 
negotiations with the Congreſs, and ſuppoſed to be neceſſary to ſomething, which they 
call an union of force, This ambiguous thing, when dragged out into day- light, will 
prove to be neither more nor leſs than a ſcheme to plunge the nation into three or four 
more campaigns, at the the additional expence of thirty or forty millions, the farther loſs 
of thirty or forty thouſand of our fellow ſubjects, the general devaſtation of America 
to the utmoſt ſtretch of miniſterial rage, and the final object, ſuppoſed to be attainable 
by theſe means, is ſtiled an union of force. The truth is, that this union of force, which 
is infinitely more deſireable than the dependence of any one nation upon another, might 
be within our reach, if we would a& wiſely and conſiſtently. But our Miniſters are 
ſtriving to lead us in this, as they have done in every thing elle, to the total deſtruction 
of the very object which they pretend to purſue. An union of force with any nation, can 
only be ſecured by obtaining the good will of that nation: and therefore the principles 
of a fœderal alliance, founded upon mutual affection, common intereſt, and common 
conſent, muſt be the only ſolid baſis for an union of force. Mutual affection and com- 
mon intereſts will bind two nations together, to every effect of an union of force, whether 
they be independent of each other, or one of them dependent upon the other. Obſerve 
the courſe of the reaſoning on the part of the Commiſſioners. They ſay to America, in 
a letter to Congreſs, dated July 13, 1778, We are not inclined to diſpute with you 
about the meaning of words, but ſo far as you mean the entire privilege of the people 
« of North America to diſpoſe of their property, and to govern themſelves without any 
reference to Great-Britain, beyond what is neceſſary to preſerve that union of force, in 
« which our mutual ſafety and advantage conſiſts, we think ſo far their independency is 
« fully acknowledged in the terms of our letter of the tenth of June.” The paſſage thus 
alluded to in the letter from the Commiſſioners to Congreſs of the tenth of June, is their 
offer © To eſtabliſh the power of the reſpective legiſlatures in each particular ſtate to ſet- 
« tle its revenue, its Civil and military eftabliſhments, &c.” The Commſſiioners after this 
proceed to ſtate argumentatively the grounds and principles upon which this union of force 
is to be eſtabliſhed. © In the mean time we aſſure you, that no circumſtance will give 
« us more ſatisfaction, than to find that the extent of our future connection is to be de- 
« termined on principles of mere rraſon, and conſiderations of mutual interęſt, on which 
| | . We 


n 
« we are likewiſe willing to reſt the permanence of any arrangements which 'we lay 4 
« form.” If I can underſtand any courſe of reaſoning, this amounts to a virtual abdica- 
tion of American dependence, and reduces the whole point to the principles of a forderal 
alliance. The force of a nation is the command of its men and money. The Britiſh 
Commiſſioners have fully acknowledged the independence of America over their revenue 
and military eſtabliſhments, which are the only branches eonſpiring to any union ef force, 
therefore they have given up the article of independence, as far as relates to an union of 
force: by that ceffion they have cut off all the claims of this country over the common 
force, except what ſhall arife from the common intereſt and common conſent of the par- 
ties. There is therefore no way left to effect an union of force between the two countries, 
conſi ſtent with the ſolemn ſurrender to America, of the rights of the purſe and of the 
ſword, but upon the principles of foederal alliance. 
Ik I could have had my choice of all the arguments in the world, to ſupport the pro- 
poſition of giving an offer of peace to America, upon the condition of the eventual treaty 
of alliance berwoen France and America being relinquiſhed, I would have taken thoſe very 
arguments, from the letter of the commiſſioners juſt now cited. The Commiſſioners 
have, to every ſubſtantial effect, fully acknowledged the independence of America. The 
propoſition, therefore, which I have ſtated, is only ſupplementary to this, viz. If Ame- 
rica is to become ſubſtantially independent of Great Britain, let them be independent of 
France and of all the world. Agreed, ſay the commiſſioners, if we can but ſettle this 
point of the union of force: and all that we require is © that the extent of our future con- 
* xeftion ſhould be determined upon principles of mere reaſon, and confiderations of mu- 
& tual intereſt, on which we are likewiſe willing to reſt the permanence of any arrangements 
« we may form.” The anſwer then is ſhortly this: If America, as the condition of 
peace, can prevail with the court of France to relinquiſh the eventual treaty of alliance, 
they will then be free to act as the principles of mere reaſon, and as the confiderations of 
- mutual intereſt ſhall guide them, which is all that the parliamentary commiſſioners require. 
The Commiſſioners have, in the moſt argumentative and in the moſt explicit manner, 
abdicated every other claim, and reſt all future connection with America, and the perma- 
nence of any ſuch future connection, hn the confiderations of mere reaſon and mutual 
intereſt. 
What then have we left to fight for ? Every national intereſt, and all parliamentary 
claims, have been relinquiſhed by Miniſters long ago. Even that ſtumbling- block, of 
independence is now ſwept away. Miniſters do not contend, on the part of their country, 
for any future claim of rights over America, The utmoſt extent now propoſed by them 
for any future connection with America, is to be determined upon principles ef mere 
reaſon and conſiderations of mutual intereſt, If theſe are their real principles, why have 
they not, and why do they not proceed upon the broad and ftrait road to peace? There 
muſt be ſome lurking motive which we have not yet fathomed. That lurking motive is 
| . one and the ſame which has ao their counſels and counduct in every thought, 
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word and deed. Theyare till hankering, to the very laſt expiring ſtruggle, after that 
only unconquerable ang NY attachment of their hearts, Gamipign under the royal 
name. | 

A very few words to ſupply the context, will make the whole ſyſtem perfectly intel- 
ligible. Parliament, indeed, ſhall make an abſolute ſurrender of the purſe and of the ſword 
to America; ſaving and reſerving. to the Crown, the command over the money and men 
of America, as neceſſary to an union of force. This ſubſtitution of the Crown is no ſtrain 
upon the conſtruction; it is always tacitly underſtood, unleſs it be expreſſly relinquiſhed. 
It emerges, of courſe, upon any queſtion of executive or fœderal powers. I will now 
quote to you the words of a proclamation of the Britiſh Commiſſioners in America, in 
which (without even a. tranſient thought of Parliament) they plead very pathetically | 
for the re- admiſſion of royal prerogatives into America, You may then judge whe- 
ther I have given an unfair or uncandid conſtruction of it. It is another part of the ſame 
proclamation. of which I have ſpoken ſo much already: the words are as follow: © The 
«© Congreſs, the aſſemblies, and the people of America will judge for themſelves, whether 
& that union of force,” (viz. under the Crown) “ which we, on our part, deem of ſo 
„ much advantage to Great Britain, may not be of equal advantage to them. And 
© whether: the.interral peace of their own ſyſtem will not be more ſecure under the title 
« and majeſty of the King of Great Britain, whoſe prerogatives are exerciſed within ſtrict 
limitations, and whoſe authority will enſure the regular execution of every law, that 
may be provided by. the repreſentatives of the people, &c.” Theſe are new doctrines 
to be held out in a proclamation by parliamentary commiſſioners. The nation has been 


immerſed in profound darkneſs and errors for many years ; they have been inſtructed 


to believe, that they were fighting for ſome national rights, or for parliamentary ſu- 
premacy ; but they have been grievouſly deceived, and miſled : Dominion and Preroga- 
tive have been the Alpha and Omega. I believe we are now got to the very bottom of 
all bottoms. Parliament may ſurrender its ſupremacy and legiſlation, and taxation, and 
the act of navigation, and all the beneficial intereſts of the nation; but if miniſters 
could prevail, to eſtabliſh the Crown at the head of all the executive and fœderal powers 
of the whole continent of America, independent and uncontrouled by parliament, at 
would again be well for them. Thirty or forty millions of money at the nation's coſt, 
and thirty or forty thouſand lives, are matters of very trivial conſideration in the purſuit 
of ſuch objects, for the purpoſe of augmenting the power of the Miniſters of the Crown ; 
but certainly for no purpoſe beneficial to our own country. Theſe are the objects which 
Miniſters have invariably purſued, from the firſt to the laſt, Such propoſitions as theſe 
being avowed and recited in a public proclamation, viz. to inveſt the Crown with all 
the executive and fœderal powers of the whole continent of North America, independent 
of a Britiſh Parliament, and this after the ſurrender of every national intereſt and parli 

mentary claim, brings up the charge to proof poſitive—ang I will venture to ſay, that the? 
never will voluntarily relinquiſh thoſe objects, till they ſhall have attempted to wreck 
t heir vengeance vpon America for their defeat, by a ſavage and univerſal 2 of 
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the whole continent ; or until they ſhall have brought. on ſome national convulſion at 
home, perhaps the deſtruction of their country. 

It is a matter of aſtoniſhment to me that Miniſters, how little ſoever they may value 
the intereſts of their country, ſhould not at leaſt begin to entertain ſome apprehenſion 
for themſelves. It is a hazardous reſponſibility which no wiſe man would take upon him- 
ſelf, To lead a country to ruin. They have already involved us in a war with one branch of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, and Spain is under arms.“ When the day of terror and conſter- 
nation comes, Will the nation ſtand their friend, in return for that unvaried ſyſtem of falſe- 
hood and deception, under which they have waſted millions upon millions, deſtroyed thou- 
ſands upon thouſandsof their fellow ſubjects, and have made an univerſal ſacrifice of the be- 
. neficial intereſts, the honour and the reputation of their country? Will an obſequious 
parliament protect them ?—Let them not truſt too far to that. The day may come when 
a miniſterial majority may hide their diminiſhed heads: that complacent Majority are beſt 
ſuited to ſucceſs and fair weather. If the ſtorm begins to gather, the tables may be turned, 
and Miniſters themſelves may be bought and fold. Thus much for what is called the mi- 
niſterial majority. However things are not yet come to that paſs, that this miniſterial 
majority is the whole body of Parliament. The county members and country gentlemen 
carry reſpect and confidence wherever they go. They may be liable to deceptions as other 
men are, but it is not poſſible to ſuppoſe that they can have any intereſt, adverſe to the 
good of their country, If their country falls, they muſt fall too. They are the moſt diſ- 
intereſted parliamentary guardians of their country, becauſe they are moſt intereſted in its 
ſafety and FW Miniſters take refuge in the crown for protection — They 


* The following Lift may be l upon as an authentic. 


Liſta de la Eſquadra que efia al preſente armada, y preparada para hacerſe d la Vela, en Cadiz, 
hot 12 Sept. 1778. 


Navios. Canones, Nauios. Canones. Navios. Cauones. 
La Santiſſima Trinidad 122 El Diligente - | - yo El Dragon - - G 
El Fenin -  - $6. El San Pedro Apoſtol - 70 El Aftuto - - 60 
ElRayo - - 80 El Guerrero - - 0 El San Ifidoro - - 60 
El San Fernando - 80 El Poderoſ - -» 70 La America - 60 
El San Luis 80 El San Ifidra - - 70 El San Leandio - 54 
El San Nicholas de Bari 80 El Viftorioſo - - 70 Fragatas. 

La Princeſa - - 70 El Angel de la Guarda 70 LaLiebre - - 36 
El San Joſeph - - = 70 El San Pablo - - 70 La Santa Luca - - 36 
El San Lorenzo - 0 El Oriente - - - 70 La Santa Rufina - - 36 
La Santa Iſabel - - 70 El Atante - - - - jo La Santa Cecilia - - 36 
El San Franciſco de Afis 70 ElVelaſco <- - 70 El Carmen 30 
El Santo Domingo - 70 El Glorioſo - 70 La Santa Barbara 30 
El San Paſqual Baylon 70 El Terrible - - 70 La Santa Monica - — 30 
El San e - - - 70 El Monarca - 70 La Eſmeralda - 30 
El San Franciſco de Paula 70 El Vencedor - - 0 La Santa Clara 30 
El San Raphael! - 70 El San Miguel - 7o ElChebequin Andaluz - 30 
La Galicia - ,- - 0 El San Eugenio 0 Y 75.68 Urcas, & 40, 30 1 20 


El Gallardo = - 50 El 8 Eſpana, - - bo canines, ; 
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have but little merit to claim there; they have made a ſacrifice of every true and per- 


manent intereſt of the crown, to procure for themſelves, the influence of unlimited domi- 
nion under the royal name. They have ſtript the crown of thirteen provinces and of three 
millions of ſubjects. They have played a deep game, but they have leſt the crown to pay 
the forieit ; and I, will venture to foretell, that there the end will be, of the fidelity of ſuch 
ſervants to the crown. Miniſters after defeat will be as little attached to the ruins of 


power, as in the fullneſs of ſucceſs, and in the meridian of that power, they could have 


been to the real intereſts of their country, There is no man now left to ſtand their 
friend, Their own ſituation is become as deſperate as that to which they have reduced 
their country. I hey have neither brought that ſucceſs which they ſo confidently promiled, 
nor that peace which they have ſo inſidiouſly ſimulated. Until they ſhall reſtore their 
country to honour, ſafety, and peace, they will have no title to ſecurity againſt its future 

I ſhall now conclude this Jong chain of facts and arguments, which I have endeavoured 
to arrange and to diſcuſs, according to the beſt of my abilities, in the order of their con- 
nection and dependence upon each other. Arguments which are founded upon facts of 
deep, and national importance, can never be unintereſting in their refult. If I have in any 
degree been ſucceſsful in arranging theſe facts and arguments, towards any reſult which 
may facilitate the reſtoration of peace, and national reconcilement between, Great 
Britain and America, and to the eſtabliſhment the honour and permanent intereſts of 
my country, it is the utmoſt limit of my ambition. The facts and arguments which I have 
ſtated to you are of ſuch intereſting importance, as will, by their own weight, claim your 
molt ſerious and conſiderate attention. I have nothing therefore now left, but to entreat 
for myſelf your candid interpretation, and the continuation of thoſe favourable ſentiments, 
for which I am already ſo deeply indebted to you. Believe me, to be a lover of my country, 


a friend to peace, and to the rights of mankind. 


I am, 
with the greateſt reſpect 
and conſideration, 
Gentlemen, 

your moſt obliged and 
faithful humble Servant 

To the Right Worſhipful the Mayor and Corporation, ES 
To the Worſhipful the Wardens and Corporation S. 45 

of the Trinity- Houſe, 
SS. - | 
To the worthy Burgeſſes | Sodbury, 


of the Town of KincsTox vyon HULL. 07. 29, 1778. 


